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State of the Union Message 


RESIDENT Eisenhower listed, 

in his State of the Union mes- 

sage delivered to Congress on 
January 6, 1955, three main purposes 
of the Federal Government: “to 
maintain justice and freedom ... to 
help keep our economy vigorous and 
expanding ...and...to concern our- 
selves with the human problems of 
our people so that every American 
may have the opportunity to lead a 
healthy, productive and rewarding 
life.” 


After citing the advances made in 
1953 and 1954 in strengthening old- 
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age and survivors insurance, unem- 
ployment insurance, and other pro- 
grams, the President called attention 
to “essential Federal tasks” that re- 
main to be done. One of these tasks 
is to safeguard the national health. 
“Advances in medical care,” he said, 
“are not available to enough of our 
citizens. Our Nation must do more to 
reduce the impact of accident and 
disease. Two fundamental problems 
confront us: First, high and ever- 
rising costs of health services; sec- 
ond, serious gaps and shortages in 
these services.” 

To meet these problems, President 
Eisenhower said that he would pro- 





Old-age and survivors insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) .......... 


Amount (in thousands) 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 


Old-age assistance .............. 
Aid to dependent children (total) 


Aid to the blind 


General assistance (cases) 
Average payments: 


Old-age assistance .............. 
Aid to dependent children (per family) .... 
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Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


General assistance (per case) 


Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands).. 


Benefits paid (in millions) 


ment 


Average old-age benefit .......... 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 
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November October November 

1954 1954 1953 
ep Pty eee 6,797 6,719 5,906 
jasee eee $334,211 $329,728 $250,057 
tein $59.00 $58.87 $51.00 
nee eee 2,565 2,569 2,591 
itwewewe's 2,137 2,122 1,918 
ebeteeses 102 102 100 
223 221 193 
ee 322 310 246 
eWew ee aes $51.65 $51.52 $51.07 
85.73 85.92 83.45 
a’ Peeters 56.21 56.22 55.37 
54.40 54.40 53.05 
es aee sere 55.13 54.47 48.36 
dildedewe< 1,194 1,100 1,241 
1,223 1,299 809 
creas d be $132 $135 $79 
Cheese ee $25.47 $25.72 $24.31 


pose, in a special message on Janu- 
ary 24, “a coordinated program to 
strengthen and improve existing 
health services.” Several measures 
would be part of such a program, 
among them the establishment of a 
Federal health reinsurance service, 
action to improve the medical care 
of persons receiving State-Federal 
public assistance, and improved serv- 
ices for crippled children and for 
maternal and child health. The Presi- 
dent also recommended modification 
of the formula for Federal sharing in 
old-age assistance payments ‘where 
such payments will, in the future, 
supplement benefits received under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
system.” 

Full contributory coverage under 
old-age and survivors insurance for 
all Federal personnel, including ca- 
reer military personnel, was recom- 
mended. 

The Nationwide character of the 
problem of juvenile delinquency was 
recognized by the President, who 
said that he would propose legisla- 
tion to assist the States in dealing 
with the problem. 


Program Operations 


The decline of recent months in 
the number of persons receiving old- 
age assistance continued in Novem- 
ber 1954. The drop was largely a 
further reflection of the liberaliza- 
tions in the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program that had increased 
the insurance benefit checks, effec- 
tive with those received in October. 
Although the decline (4,100) was less 
than half that in October, it was 
substantial when compared with de- 
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creases in other recent months. 
About two-thirds of the States re- 
ported fewer aged recipients on the 
rolls in November than in October. 
The upward trend in caseloads for 
the other types of assistance was 
continued, with the largest increase 
—3.6 percent—occurring in general 
assistance. 

For the special types of public 
assistance, State changes in case- 
loads were small. Only in Minnesota’s 
relatively new program of aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, 
where there was an increase of 6.6 
percent, did any change exceed 5 
percent. An increase of 0.6 percent 
occurred in the number of families 
receiving aid to dependent children. 

For the Nation as a whole, the rise 
in the number of general assistance 
cases brought the total in November 
to 322,000, a rise of 76,000 or 30 per- 
cent from the number a year earlier. 
Caseloads were higher than in Octo- 
ber in 42 of the 48 States for which 
changes could be computed. In- 
creases of 5-30 percent were re- 
ported in 17 States, including eight 
States with relatively small caseloads 
in which the increases were more 
than 10 percent. Of the States with 
fewer recipients, Montana reported 
by far the largest drop during the 
month—more than 1,500 cases or 66 
percent. This decrease resulted when 
the strike in the mines in two coun- 
ties ended on October 16; caseload 
and payments had been abnormally 
high in September and October. 

Most of the big cities in the Nation 
had a rise in the general assistance 
caseload. There was a slight drop, 
however, in the caseload in Detroit, 


where the trend in number of cases 
had been upward for 9 consecutive 
months. The production of new 
model cars was believed to be largely 
responsible for the improved eco- 
nomic situation in this area. 

Total expenditures for public as- 
sistance in November were slightly 
larger than the October amounts 
under each program. The net rise of 
$1.4 million in the combined expend- 
itures for all types of assistance was 
0.6 percent greater than the total 
for October. 

There was little or no change in 
the average payments under the spe- 
cial types of public assistance during 
the month. The only increase oc- 
curred in old-age assistance and was 
accounted for entirely by a substan- 
tial increase in Colorado. When that 
State raised by $10 the maximum 
payment to recipients of old-age as- 
sistance, the average payment went 
up $9.83. To save funds in the other 
three special types of public assis- 
tance, however, Colorado reduced the 
percent of need met by the assistance 
payment from 100 percent to 90 per- 
cent. Counties were authorized to 
make up this deficit from general 
assistance funds. As a result, aver- 
age payments dropped $9.69 in aid 
to dependent children, $4.72 in aid 
to the blind, and $5.55 in aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. 

Tennessee made a number of 
changes that resulted in sizable de- 
creases in its old-age assistance and 
aid to dependent children programs 
in November; for aid to the blind 
and aid to the permanently and to- 
tally disabled, the scheduled changes 
will become effective gradually, as 


the eligibility of individual recipients 
is redetermined. Lower maximums 
were adopted in old-age assistance 
and aid to dependent children, and 
for all programs the limitation on 
real property was reduced and the 
allowances for a majority of the 
items in the assistance budgets were 
cut. 

Average payments to recipients of 
aid to the blind in Alaska dropped 
$7.44 when the State began meeting 
70 percent of need instead of 80 per- 
cent. 

Most of the remaining sizable 
changes in average payments for the 
special types of public assistance 
were attributable to changes in the 
amount of vendor payments for med- 
ical care. 

In general assistance the average 
payment rose 66 cents, with 28 of 
the 48 States reporting higher aver- 
age payments. The large decrease in 
the number of cases in Montana was 
accompanied by a drop of $15 per 
case since the cases closed were in 
many instances those of relatively 
large families. Indiana reported the 
greatest increase ($3.74) in the aver- 
age payment. 


@ Under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program, 6.8 million per- 
sons were receiving monthly benefits 
at the end of November—78,000 more 
than at the end of October. This 
gain was larger than that in Novem- 
ber of any other year except 1950, 
when the initial effect of the 1950 
amendments on the number of bene- 
fits awarded was still being reflected 
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November October November Calendar year 
1954 1954 1953 1953 1952 
Civilian labor force; total Cin TROUSBAMGS) ........ 66 else cece sce secccece 64,624 64,882 63,353 63,417 62,966 
IN ater ee et hE 4.440.530 RAs 666s 6 obOS oss ase TRESS oews 61,731 62,141 61,925 61,894 61,293 
Ne eo BREE, oles a gushed eicie uo, 6 DEM Weare 2,893 2,741 1,428 1,523 1,673 
Personal income’ (in billions; seasonally adjusted 
nN UID “PUL =" 5". co os 00 0c bie winge-60 b wiwlh dbikeu oc Blowleies oc $287.6 $286.3 $287.2 $286.1 $271.2 
IE I sg PP Sos oko 0 o.b se aid 0.0 0 6 celedbec sues Gee c eee 198.8 197.6 200.1 200.0 186.5 
eC MR OPTION ATION. ion cc icc cc cress esccccceceecces 47.4 47.2 49.1 49.0 49.9 
Personal interest income and dividends....................0cceeees 24.5 24.5 23.7 22.8 21.4 
a Pe Ee Ee ere ee 2.5 2.5 2.4 2.4 2.4 
Social insurance and related payments...............ccccceecccecs 11.8 11.9 9.5 9.2 8.0 
I had ws wy in 6 <6 3(bva 0 01g Ris www We wwe 2.8 2.8 2.6 2.9 3.2 
Sa MMN DREN ics sg mies ewido dbs eo 6.6 b's SS dale wie oR ER SEM 114.6 114.5 115.0 114.4 113.5 


1 Continental United States only. Estimated by the Bureau of the Census. 
2 Continental United States, except for employees’ income, which includes pay 
of Federal personnel in all areas. Data from the Office of Business Economics, 


Department of Commerce, regrouped to show items of particular interest to 
Bulletin readers. 
4 Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
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Trends Affecting Public And 
Voluntary Social Welfare Planning 


by Cuar.es I. ScHoTTLAND* 


HAT are the trends in health 

V \ and welfare services in the 

United States? What are the 
most pressing needs? What are the 
areas that require a new emphasis, 
or need more careful consideration? 

Because social conditions in this 
country are undergoing constant and 
rapid change, it is important to re- 
view our welfare programs at inter- 
vals with such questions in mind. 

The most obvious trend that has 
developed during the last quarter 
century is the shift in function of 
the voluntary family agencies from 
that of giving relief assistance either 
in cash or kind to that of giving skilled 
counseling and caseworker services. 
Before the 1930’s they were devoting a 
large part of their funds and staff 
time to investigating and meeting the 
financial needs of those who sought 
their help. Public agencies even at 
that time were the major source of 
relief but often did little more than 
meet emergency needs, and in many 
places their assistance was largely 
limited to the distribution of coal 
and grocery orders. 

Today the public income-mainte- 
nance programs have become an im- 
portant source of income for persons 
too old, too young, or too disabled to 
be included in the labor force. The 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram is paying benefits to persons 
aged 65 or over, to their dependents, 
and to the survivors of deceased wage 
earners at a rate of more than $4 bil- 
lion a year; in November 1954, bene- 
fits were being paid to 6.8 million 
beneficiaries. The Federally aided 
public assistance programs are pay- 
ing out more than $2.5 billion a year 
to about 2.5 million needy aged per- 
sons, some 2 million mothers and 
children, more than 100,000 blind 
persons, and almost 240,000 disabled 
persons. Thus, well over 10 million 
persons rely on the social security 
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programs of old-age and survivors 
insurance and public assistance for 
a considerable part of their income. 

As a result of the development of 
the public programs, the problem of 
meeting financial need, of course, is 
less pressing today, as far as volun- 
tary agencies are concerned, than it 
was 25 years ago. Nevertheless, the 
private welfare programs still play 
an important part in meeting need. 
Under what conditions should volun- 
tary agencies provide financial aid? 
In what circumstances should volun- 
tary agencies take care of a case en- 
tirely from their own resources? The 
answers to these questions depend 
not only on the character of the pub- 
lic programs in a particular locality 
but on the history of the particular 
voluntary agency, its place in the so- 
cial work sun as seen by its board of 
directors and its supporters, and 
many other factors too numerous to 
be discussed here. 

One area where the changing 
scene is of increasing significance to 
voluntary and public agencies is the 
problem of the aging. Not only is the 
number of older persons in our popu- 
lation growing, but concepts con- 
cerning their care are changing. 

In 1900 there were only 3 million 
persons in the United States who 
were 65 years of age or over. Today 
there are approximately 14 million. It 
is estimated that by 1970 there will 
be 18.5 million and by the year 2000 
almost 27 million persons aged 65 
and over. 

A number of factors are combining 
to make old age a serious challenge. 
The urbanization of our country has 
created housing needs for the aged. 
No longer can the grandfather make 
himself useful as part of the large 
family in the farm or rural setting. 
In addition, the mechanization of in- 
dustry is ruling people out of work 
at an earlier age. 

Although voluntary agencies have 
been doing much experimentation in 


methods of care of the aged, much 
still remains to be done. What serv- 
ices should voluntary agencies pro- 
vide for the aged? An increasing 
number of voluntary agency homes 
for the aged, for example, are be- 
coming filled with those who are 
senile. Is this a productive and valu- 
able use of the limited facilities and 
funds of voluntary agencies? Should 
voluntary agencier become more 
active in helping the aged to find 
solutions to housing, employment, 
recreation, medical care, and a host 
of other problems that are becom- 
ing increasingly important with the 
growth in the aged population? 

Another trend that affects volun- 
tary and public welfare planning is 
the growing realization on the part 
of the general public of the value of 
social services in meeting a wide 
variety of personal and social prob- 
lems. This recognition has resulted 
in a demand for new and expanded 
social services. 

In the provision of needed serv- 
ices, government agencies have only 
touched the surface. Although they 
are making great progress, they are 
not yet able to provide a quality or 
variety of services comparable to 
those given by some of the better vol- 
untary agencies. 

On the other hand, many volun- 
tary agencies, particularly the family 
agencies, have restricted their serv- 
ices to the point where they are be- 
coming, in effect, overspecialized in 
one type of service. No longer do some 
of them engage in broad programs 
that include services for the aging 
and for unmarried mothers, home- 
maker services, general counseling, 
and the like. 

While it may be argued that it is 
better for family agencies to do a 
particular job well than to attempt 
to do a broader job and do it poorly, 
nevertheless the fact remains that 
serious gaps in services exist. As a 
result, many public agencies have 
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come to feel that services are not 
really available through the family 
agencies for any large group of the 
population. 

The question then arises: Who is 
going to handle the problems that 
come up in a community and that 
neither private nor public agencies 
are as yet equipped to handle? If 
these problems are going to be han- 
dled, obviously either private agen- 
cies, public agencies, or both, must 
find the staff, time, and funds to do 
the job. 

In many communities, public and 
private agencies have been sitting 
down together to conduct basic 
planning to meet these unmet needs. 
This basic planning is of particular 
importance at a time like the pres- 
ent, when many agencies are having 
to operate on reduced incomes and 
must therefore make every penny 
count. 

A further trend noticeable through- 
out the country is the growing em- 
phasis on services to prevent de- 
pendency. In the 1920’s it was con- 
sidered the important thing to care 
for persons in distress. Now it is real- 
ized that, while such aid is vital, 
services to help men and women be- 
come self-supporting and self-main- 
taining—able to hold their own in 
our competitive society—are the most 
important things. As a result, there 
has been an increase in all parts of 
the Nation in counseling, rehabilita- 
tion, and casework services designed 
to make men and women self-sup- 
porting. 

These services are extremely im- 
portant—for the Nation, the recipi- 
ent, and the taxpayer. They have 
resulted in eventual savings ta the 
taxpayers, although it is sometimes 
difficult to make people realize how 
expenditures that are heavy over a 
short period of time save tax money 
in the long run. Expenditures for 
these services must be looked at from 
a long-range perspective. 


Programs for Children 


A relatively recent development 
that has affected both the public pro- 
grams and voluntary social services 
is the decline in the number and pro- 
portion of full orphans in the popu- 
lation. The day of the “orphanage” 
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has passed. Today the so-called 
orphan homes have few orphans, and 
most of the children residing in them 
have either one or both parents 
living. 

In a special study that the Social 
Security Administration just com- 
pleted, it was found that there are 
now about 66,000 full orphans in 
the Nation; as recently as 1920, there 
were 750,000. Despite an increase of 
13 million in the child population 
during this period (from about 40 
million in 1920 to 53 million in 1953), 
the number of full orphans today 
represents less than 12 percent of the 
number in 1920. Expressed in another 
way, the number of full orphans has 
declined from 2 percent of all chil- 
dren under age 18 in 1920 to 1 per- 
cent in 1930 and to one-tenth of 
1 percent today. 


At the same time, as a result of 
the growth of the public income- 
maintenance programs, orphanhood 
creates less of a social problem than 
it did several decades ago. These pro- 
grams have made it possible for 
many widows to keep their young 
children with them, and they thus 
have reduced the number of families 
separated because of economic neces- 
sity. In June 1954, of all the paternal 
orphans in the population, more than 
three-fifths were receiving benefits 
as survivors of veterans or of work- 
ers covered by old-age and survivors 
insurance or by some other form of 
social insurance, and more than 1 in 
10 were receiving aid to dependent 
chiidren. 


These facts have undoubtedly had 
a marked influence on the develop- 
ment of our services for children. 
Few voluntary activities have greater 
support than the child welfare pro- 
grams. Yet, with the growing public 
programs and limited voluntary 
funds, private agencies must con- 
stantly ask themselves certain ques- 
tions: Under what circumstances 
should voluntary funds be used to 
supplement tax funds in the care of 
children away from their own 
homes? Should voluntary agencies 
seek to develop their own programs 
from their own funds? Should they 
attempt to obtain government sub- 
sidy, as some child placement agen- 
cies have been doing? These are 


questions of great significance to 
both public and private agencies. 

Since in earlier years many of the 
children adopted were full orphans, 
how has the tremendous decline in 
their number affected adoptions? In- 
terestingly enough, the number of 
adoptions has been steadily increas- 
ing. The year 1953 probably saw 
about 90,000 children in the United 
States adopted—an 80-percent in- 
crease in the number of adoptions 
since 1944. 

Varied social and economic fac- 
tors have contributed to the increase 
in adoptions, and the number of 
adoptions -will probably continue to 
grow. The whole concept of adoption 
is more widely understood and better 
accepted than it once was. Moreover, 
children born out of wedlock, who 
constitute half the children adopted, 
are now less the objects of prejudice 
than they once were. The increase 
both in the number of children in the 
population and in the number of 
illegitimate children has been an im- 
portant factor in the rise in the num- 
ber of adoptions. The de-emphasis on 
institutional care has also encour- 
aged the placement of children for 
adoption. 


It is noteworthy that almost half 
the children adopted by nonrelatives 
are placed without the aid of a so- 
cial agency. This is a serious matter 
and warrants careful study by both 
private and public agencies. 

An analysis of adoption statistics 
indicates that the adoption rates in 
States with a predominantly urban 
child population are about 60 percent 
higher than those in States with a 
predominantly rural child popula- 
tion. The fact that child-placing 
agencies are centered in urban areas 
partly explains the higher urban 
rates. Many unmarried mothers go 
to the large cities and offer their 
children for adoption in the anonym- 
ity of the city. The low rates in the 
rural States should prompt consider- 
ation, however, as to whether the 
need for adoption services is being 
adequately met in these areas. 


The whole problem of rural social 
services needs more atention than it 
has, to date, received. To what extent 
can voluntary agencies begin to ex- 
pand outside the larger urban areas? 
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There is a desperate need for services 
in the more rural parts of the coun- 
try, in the poorer counties, in the 
sparsely settled areas. Private agen- 
cies, up to the present, have operated 
principally in the urban areas. Pub- 
lic and voluntary agencies should 
jointly consider how services may be 
made available also to persons in 
rural areas. 


Services in the area of juvenile de- 
linquency have increased substan- 
tially. Juvenile delinquency is becom- 
ing more widely recognized as a 
grave problem though not necessarily 
because more youngsters now than 
formerly are committting offenses of 
@ serious nature. 

It is true that the figures being 
published by the Social Security 
Administration do show an increas- 
ing number of delinquent children 
brought to the attention of the juve- 
nile courts. Arrests and court ap- 
pearances, however, are the only two 
major sources of statistics generally 
available to measure delinquency. 
These statistics are necessarily af- 
fected by the type of community 
effort to control juvenile delinquency. 
A growing number of communities 
have officers trained for work with 
juveniles. Such officers are unlikely 
to merely “pick up” a youngster, 
take him home to his parents, and 
say “Why don’t you spank him, 
that’s what he needs.” Instead, the 
trained approach may mean referral 
to a social agency for service; it may 
mean court referral, and the young- 
ster would show up as a delinquent 
in a court statistical reporting pro- 
gram. Then, too, the courts, as their 
services are expanded, are able to 
handle their cases more expeditiously 
and more effectively, and thus they 
build up a better kind of relationship 
between a child who has committed 
some overt act and the law-enforce- 
ment agencies. At the same time the 
Statistics go up. 


Both public and private agencies 
must attack the juvenile delinquency 
problem from a constructive point 
of view. One effort in this direction 
has been the establishment, within 
the Children’s Bureau, of a Division 
of Juvenile Delinquency Service, to 
work with courts, police, and many 
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types of agencies in improving the 
services for delinquent youth. 

Another trend around which some 
hard thinking is needed relates to 
public agency purchases of service 
from voluntary agencies. Many pub- 
lic welfare departments now pur- 
chase medical care, foster care, and 
institutional care from private agen- 
cies. Forty-three percent of all foster- 
care payments made by public wel- 
fare departments in 1953 were for 
children living in foster homes or in- 
stitutions supported by voluntary or- 
ganizations. What standards do pub- 
lic agencies require and what con- 
trols do they exercise over private 
agency expenditures in this field? 
How do standards for the purchase 
of medical care compare with stand- 
ards for the purchase of child wel- 
fare services? Are standards or con- 
trols necessary and desirable? What 
will be the eventual result if the con- 
trols expand? What will be the effect 
on private agencies? On the public 
agencies? 


Factors Affecting Welfare 
Picture 


Over and beyond the developments 
that affect segments of welfare plan- 
ning, there are broader trends that 
affect the total welfare picture. Budg- 
ets, personnel, and programs are all 
affected by these significant develop- 
ments— 

Our population is increasing at the 
rate of about 2.8 million a year. 

About 4 million babies are born 
each year. 

The aged population is increasing 
by 1,000 every day. 

Our national income and produc- 
tivity have been growing and ez- 
panding. 

These facts necessitate a resurvey 
of the role of private and public 
agencies in our changing economy. 

Some countries—notably Great 
Britain, where the social insurances 
have been tremendously expanded — 
have already done this type of ap- 
praisal of their voluntary programs, 
and their experience may offer some 
guidelines to us. 

Lord Beveridge, who formulated 
the recommendations for the expan- 
sion of Great Britain’s social insur- 
ance program, subsequently wrote a 
book on “Voluntary Action,” devoted 


to pointing out the areas in which 
the voluntary agencies could and 
should operate. He says: “Voluntary 
action is needed to do things which 
the State should not do, in the giving 
of advice, or in organizing the use of 
leisure. It is needed to pioneer ahead 
of the State and make experiments.” 

Henry Mess, another Englishman, 
has stated that where “flexibility, 
experiment, supplementation or an 
exceptional degree of self-devotion 
are necessary, there is a strong case 
for the voluntary society.” 


Future Needs 


Applying these conclusions to our 
own situation, what clues do they 
give to the future role of our volun- 
tary agencies? A few illustrative pos- 
sibilities may be mentioned without 
any attempt to be all-inclusive or to 
weigh priorities. 

One need is for more extensive 
family services. Today there are 
about 900,000 children receiving aid 
to dependent children because of the 
father’s absence from the home. 
They make up about 55 percent of 
all children on the rolls. It is esti- 
mated that within a few years, if the 
present trend continues, the absence 
of the father from the home may 
account for the dependency of two- 
thirds of all children served by the 
aid to dependent children program. 

If voluntary agencies have as one 
of the fundamental principles of 
their program the maintenance of 
family life, how can they proceed to 
attack this tremendous problem of 
desertion and family breakdown? 
Certainly they cannot attack it if the 
casework agencies assume the posi- 
tion that their services can be made 
available only to those who meet 
narrow and restricted intake poli- 
cies. This breakdown of family life 
is a real and current threat to our 
future generations and to our very 
way of life. 

A second area of need is in the 
care of the disabled and their reha- 
bilitation. There are nearly 3 million 
persons aged 14-64 who have been 
disabled 6 months or more. The 
number and the proportion of the 
population so disabled are likely to 
increase because of the aging of the 
population and the ability of modern 
medicine to extend the life span of 
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many disabled persons by the use of 
new drugs. 

At present about 60,000 disabled 
persons a year are rehabilitated 
through the Federal-State vocational 
rehabilitation program. By 1959 it is 
expected that 200,000 persons a year 
will be rehabilitated, to the point of 
self-support, under the expanded 
program enacted by Congress at this 
last session. 

There exists, however, a great need 
for a broader concept of rehabilita- 
tion—a concept that may perhaps be 
best described as “social rehabilita- 
tion.” Social rehabilitation would aim 
to restore a person to maximum hap- 
piness and to maximum usefulness 
to himself, his family, and his com- 
munity. It means rehabilitating older 
persons who do not intend to go back 
into the labor market. It involves ex- 
tended, nonvocational counseling for 
disabled women who are homemak- 
ers. Here is an area in which volun- 
tary agencies could work with gov- 
ernment without danger of duplica- 
tion or overlapping. 


The amount of experimentation 
within the social work program in 
the United States is impressive. 
Most of this experimenting is being 
done by private agencies. These ex- 
periments, it is hoped, will point the 
way to increased effectiveness in 
meeting the social service needs of 
all persons. The study and experimen- 
tation carried on by voluntary agen- 


cies helped greatly in the shift from 
institutional care for children to 
care in family homes. It was through 
the study and experimentation of 
voluntary agencies that institutional 
care for infants was abandoned. The 
exciting experiments now being con- 
ducted by voluntary agencies in the 
care of the mentally ill have impli- 
cations not only for private philan- 
thropic effort but for our entire pub- 
lic program of institutional care for 
mentally ill persons. No one can 
deny that voluntary agencies have 
done a fine job in this area. 


In considering what further ex- 
perimentation is needed, one area 
should be mentioned in which gov- 
ernment and voluntary effort, work- 
ing together, can make a real con- 
tribution—that is, community plan- 
ning. Services to people are given 
where the people are—in local com- 
munities. They are not given in Wash- 
ington or in the national headquarters 
of private voluntary agencies. It is 
the local communities that are in the 
best position to evaluate the social 
needs of the residents. It is the local 
agencies that can best determine 
what services they should provide in 
the light of their aims and tradi- 
tions and in relation to the services 
available from government agencies. 

The Welfare Federation of Cleve- 
land recently gave considerable at- 
tention to this problem of social 
action and produced criteria for de- 
termining what its role should be on 


public social issues. This is the state- 
ment of their position: 


There are public issues in which 
those whose rights are involved are 
unable to defend themselves. Those 
who are voiceless and defenseless 
should have first call upon the influ- 
ence of the Federation as_ their 
champion. Those who are adults, 
strong, capable, unoppressed, and 
who do not depend upon the voice 
of the Federation for their protec- 
tion, ought to agree that priority 
should be given by the Federation to 
those public issues affecting and in- 
volving the rights of the defenseless, 
such as children, the mentally ill 
and the infirm. 


How much this statement will 
mean in terms of enabling the cen- 
tral planning agency and its affiliates 
to enter the political arena on behalf 
of the “defenseless” remains to be 
seen. Nevertheless, it is an interest- 
ing approach to a problem that 
many community leaders have long 
recognized. 


These are but a few of the many 
aspects of our changing social scene 
that affect public and voluntary wel- 
fare programs. The problems they 
raise can best be solved by joint gov- 
ernment and voluntary effort. This 
is a sound approach, consistent with 
our democratic way of life. Together, 
public and voluntary agencies, gov- 
ernment officials, and private citizens 
can make a real contribution to the 
solution of the problems that con- 
front us. 


Social Security 
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The Ratlroad Retirement Act in 1954 


by Rospert J. Myers and Jonn A. MacDoucGatt* 


The past 3 years have seen the enactment of several laws that 
affect the operation of the railroad retirement program. Be- 
cause of the close relationship between that program and 


old-age and survivors insurance, 


the recent legislation is 


summarized here and its effects considered for the convenience 


of Bulletin readers. 


INCE the enactment of the 1951 
amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement Act, several laws 

have been adopted that have affected 
operations under that act. In order 
of their enactment, these laws are: 

(1) Public Law No. 590 (Eighty- 
second Congress); this law—the So- 
cial Security Act Amendments of 
1952—affected the railroad retire- 
ment program through the operation 
of the “old-age and survivors insur- 
ance minimum guarantee” and finan- 
cial interchange provisions of the 
Railroad Retirement Act. 

(2) Public Law No. 398 (Eighty- 
third Congress), signed June 16, 1954, 
which repealed the “dual-benefit” 
restriction in the 1951 amendments 
to the Railroad Retirement Act. 

(3) Public Law No. 746 (Eighty- 
third Congress), signed August 31, 
1954, which included several changes 
in the Railroad Retirement Act; the 
most important were a reduction of 
the eligibility age for survivor bene- 
fits for widows, dependent widowers, 
and parents from age 65 to age 60 
and the raising of the maximum 
wage base for computation of bene- 
fits and payment of contributions 
from $300 to $350 per month. 

(4) Public Law No. 761 (Eighty- 
third Congress), the Social Security 
Amendments of 1954; this law, like 
the 1952 amendments to the Social 
Security Act, affected the railroad 
retirement program through the 
operation of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance minimum guarantee 
and the financial interchange provi- 
sions of the Railroad Retirement Act. 


*Mr. Myers is Chief Actuary of the 
Social Security Administration, and Mr. 
MacDougall is a member of the staff of 
the Division of the Actuary, Office of the 
Commissioner. 
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In the following pages the influ- 
ence of these laws on the railroad 
retirement program is reported. The 
amendments to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act are considered first and 
then the 1952 and 1954 amendments 
to the Social Security Act. A short 
history of the operation of the finan- 
cial interchange provision of the 
Railroad Retirement Act is also 
given. 


Public Law 398 


One of the provisions contained in 
the 1951 amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement Act concerned dual bene- 
fits under old-age and survivors in- 
surance and the railroad retirement 
program. Under it, a railroad an- 
nuitant eligible for both a railroad 
retirement annuity and an old-age 
insurance benefit would have his 
railroad annuity reduced by the por- 
tion based on service before 1937, or 
by the amount of the old-age insur- 
ance benefit, whichever was smaller. 
Under a saving clause, the annuities 
of those already retired when the 
1951 amendments were enacted were 
not reduced below the amount they 
were previously receiving (although 
the increase generally provided was 
in such cases wholly or partially can- 
celled). The provision was opposed 
by the annuitants affected—those 
whose railroad annuities were based 
on service before 1937—but it had 
the support (or at least not the op- 
position), both at enactment and 
during its existence, of the majority 
of railroad labor, railroad manage- 
ment, and the Railroad Retirement 
Board. 

It was not long after enactment of 
the 1951 amendments that legisla- 
tive measures were introduced to re- 
peal the dual-benefit provision, and 


hearings were held by the Eighty- 
third Congress. While proponents of 
the provision made up the majority 
of those who testified, the opinion of 
those opposing it prevailed, and 
amending legislation was recom- 
mended by both the House and Sen- 
ate committees. As a result, both 
Houses of Congress adopted the pro- 
vision, which became Public Law No. 
398 with President Eisenhower’s sig- 
nature on June 16, 1954. The new 
law repealed the dual-benefit provi- 
sion retroactively to October 30, 1951, 
when it had become effective. 

One of the main arguments put 
forth by those who opposed passage 
of the law was that, since the rail- 
road retirement system was operat- 
ing at a deficit, no legislation should 
be enacted that would increase the 
deficit. It was also stated that prohi- 
bition of the receipt of dual benefits, 
as defined in the 1951 amendments, 
was both equitable and necessary. 

The dual-benefit provision was in 
operation from October 30, 1951, to 
June 16, 1954. Its repeal affected an 
estimated 36,000 persons out of the 
294,000 retired railroad employees 
who were receiving benefits in June 
1954. These 36,000 persons (and their 
wives, if any) received adjustment 
checks, since the repeal was retro- 
active to October 30, 1951. Refunds 
were also made for an additional 
3,000 retired employees who had died. 

The Railroad Retirement Board 
has estimated that repeal of the 
dual-benefit provision will increase 
the cost of the system by 0.15 percent 
of payroll. Before the provision was 
repealed, the system had a level-cost 
deficiency of 0.91 percent of payroll 
(according to the latest valuation, 
completed in early 1953). The deficit 
was thus increased to an estimated 
1.06 percent of payroll. In contrast, 
when the 1951 amendments were en- 
acted, the level-cost deficiency was 
estimated at 1.93 percent of payroll, 
or well above the deficiency of 1.06 
percent after Public Law No. 398 was 
enacted. 

The passage of this law did not 
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make the railroad retirement system 
less solvent than it was estimated to 
be when the 1951 amendments were 
adopted; in fact, it was much nearer 
so’vency. In actual dollars, the Rail- 
road Retirement Board has esti- 
mated that the additional disburse- 
ments each year would average $11 
million for the first 10 years after re- 
peal, $15 million for the following 
10 years, $9 million for the third 10 
years, $3 million for the fourth 
10 years, and steadily decreasing 
amounts thereafter until about the 
year 2000, after which additional dis- 


bursements resulting from the repeal 
of this provision will cease. 


Public Law 746 


On August 31, 1954, President 
Eisenhower signed Public Law No. 
746. Several important changes af- 
fecting retirement and survivor bene- 
fits are made by the new law, and 
substantial increases are made in un- 
employment and sickness benefits 
under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act. In addition, the tax- 
able earnings base for both systems 
is increased. The major changes in 


the Railroad Retirement Act—most 
of which became effective September 
1, 1954—are listed in the following 
paragraphs. 

(1) In what is probably the most 
significant change, the eligible age 
for receipt of survivor benefits by a 
widow, dependent widower, or de- 
pendent parent was reduced from 65 
to 60. The application of the old-age 
and survivors insurance minimum 
guarantee was extended also to such 
individuals between the ages of 60 
and 65, even though they cannot be 














Initial qualification for benefits: 
At least 10 years of railroad service is required to qualify for 


all but one type of benefit under the Railroad Retirement || 


Act (see item A (8)). Persons with less than 10 years of 
service are transferred to OASI' system. 


A. Benefits payable to— 


(1) Age annuitant: 

Aged 65 or over, or aged 60 or over if 30 or more years of 
service (but for men under age 65, annuity reduced 
1/180 for each month under age 65 at time of retire- 
ment). 

(2) Disability annuitant: 

Unable to engage in any regular employment; or unable to 
engage in usual occupation, if “current connection” 
with railroad industry when disabled and if 20 or more 
years of service or aged 60 or over. 

(3) Spouse of annuitant aged 65 or over: 

Aged 65 or over (husband to be eligible must be de- 
pendent), or regardless of age for wife with dependent 
child under age 18 present (or aged 18 or over if child 
is disabled and disability began before that age). 

(4) Widow: 

Aged 60 or over, or with dependent child under age 18 (or 
aged 18 or over if child is disabled and disability began 
before that age). Dependent widower aged 60 or over. 

(5) Children of deceased individual: 

Under age 18 (or aged 18 or over if child is disabled and 

disability began before that age). 
(6) Dependent parent: 
Aged 60 or over, and no surviving spouse or child who 
could ever receive monthly benefits. 
(7) Lump-sum death payment: 
For deaths when no monthly benefits payable immediately. 
(8) Residual death payment: 

Payable after all benefit rights, including those of sur- 
vivors, have terminated—to assure total payments of at 
least employee contributions paid plus some allowance 
for interest. Suitable modifications for those with less 
than 10 years of service. (See item on initial qualifica- 
tion.) 


B. Insured status for survivor benefits 


(1) “Quarter of coverage’’: 
In general, calendar quarters with $50 or more of railroad 
compensation after 1936, or similar credits under OASI. 
(2) “Current connection”: 
In general, exists at time of retirement or death if 1 year 
of railroad service in preceding 21% years. 


? OASI means old-age and survivors insurance under the Social Security Act. 
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| (a) 


eligible for old-age and survivors in- 


Principal provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 1954 





Completely insured status: 

(a) Current connection, and either (i) 1 quarter of cover- 
age for each 2 quarters after 1936 (or after age 21 if 
later) and before age 65 (or death or retirement if 
earlier), with minimum of 6 quarters of coverage, 
or (ii) 40 quarters of coverage; or 

(b) Retirement annuity based on at least 10 years of 
service accrued before 1948, or pension payable. 

(4) Partially insured status: 
Current connection, and 6 quarters of coverage in year of 
death or retirement and 3 preceding years. 
(5) Transfer of credits to OASI system: 
If not insured as in items (3) and (4), railroad credits used 
in determining survivor benefits under OASI. 


Cc. Amount of retirement benefits 


(1) “Years of service”: 

All service after 1936 plus—for those in “employment 
status” on August 29, 1935—-service before 1937 that will 
make total of not more than 30 years. 

(2) “Average monthly compensation”: 

Average of creditable compensation paid in period of serv- 
ice counted; maximum of $300 creditable for any month 
before July 1954 and $350 for any month after June 
1954. For retirement after end of year in which age 65 
is attained, amount computed as of end of such year is 
used if larger. Special method used for determining 
average earnings for service before 1937. 

Monthly benefit amount: 

2.76% of first $50 of monthly compensation, plus 2.07% of 
next $100, plus 1.38% of next $200, all multiplied by 
years of service on which average monthly compensation 
is based. 

Minimum benefit amount: 

(a) If having current connection at retirement, amount 
determined under item (3) shall not be less than 
least of $69, $4.14 times years of service, or average 
monthly compensation. 

(b) “OASI minimum guarantee” (see item F (9) ). 


(3) 


(4) 


D. Basic amount of survivor benefits 


(1) “Average monthly remuneration”: 

Based on railroad compensation and OASI credits from 
1937 to retirement (or death, if earlier) divided by total 
time elapsed in such period, with maximum combined 
credits of $3,600 a year before July 1954 and $4,200 a 
year after June 1954. Average may be computed at age 
65 if higher amount results. ’ 


(2) “Basic amount”: 


Social Security 
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surance benefits until they reach age 
65. (Under the minimum guarantee, 
the retirement or survivor benefit 
under the railroad program, plus any 
old-age and _ survivors’ insurance 
benefits payable, may not be less 
than the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits would be on the basis 
of wage credits earned under both 
systems combined.) 

(2) Benefits were made payable to 
a disabled child over age 17 and to 
his widowed mother if the child be- 
came disabled before he reached age 
18. The old-age and survivors insur- 


ance minimum guarantee also ap- 
plies to mother and child benefi- 
ciaries in this category. 

(3) Recipients of survivor benefits 
under the Railroad Retirement Act 
became eligible to receive retirement 
benefits under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act in their own right without 
any reduction in the survivor bene- 
fits. 

(4) The maximum creditable com- 
pensation was raised from $300 a 
month to $350 a month. This increase 
is applied in computing the amounts 
for both survivor and retirement bene- 


fits. The increase in the maximum 
compensation considered for both 
taxing and benefit purposes went 
into effect July 1, 1954; the corre- 
sponding increase for old-age and 
survivors insurance (from $3,600 a 
year to $4,200 a year under the 1954 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act) became effective as of January 
1, 1955. 

(5) In computing benefits, an em- 
ployee’s earnings after age 65 may 
be excluded in the determination of 
his “average monthly compensation” 
if a higher benefit will result. The 
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40% of first $75 of average monthly remuneration, plus | 


10% of remainder of average monthly remuneration, all 
increased by 1% for each year after 1936 with $200 or 
more of remuneration. Minimum basic amount is $14. 
For individuals completely insured as under item B (3) 
(b), basic amount alternatively computed from average 
monthly compensation (item C (2)) or from average 
monthly earnings of pensioner, and higher amount 
used. 

Maximum family benefits: 

$160, or 22/3 times the basic amount, whichever is the 

lesser— but not less than $30 or the OASI minimum 
guarantee (see item F (9)). 

(4) Minimum family benefits: 

$14; also OASI minimum guarantee (see item F (9) ). 
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E. Normal amounts of dependent and survivor benefits 


(1) Spouse: 

50% of full retirement or disability annuity (disregarding 
any reduction made for retirement before age 65), with 
maximum of $40. 

(2) Widow: 
100% of survivor basic amount. Widow’s annuity shall not 


be less than any spouse’s annuity received immediately 


before widow’s annuity. 
(3) Child of deceased worker: 
66 2/3% of survivor basic amount. 
(4) Dependent parent: 
66 2/3% of survivor basic amount. 
(5) Lump-sum death payment: 
10 times the basic amount. 


F. Miscellaneous benefit provisions 


(1) Employment permitted retired workers and spouses: 


None for any railroad or for last employer before retire- | 
ment. No restriction on other employment except where | 


OASI minimum guarantee applies. 
(2) Employment permitted disability annuitants: 

Earnings of $100 or less per month in wages and self- 
employment in any month in which individual is under 
65 and still disabled is allowed without forfeiture of 
that month's benefits. 

(3) Employment permitted survivor beneficiaries: 

None for any railroad and to the same extent as for OASI 
beneficiaries (full benefits if earnings from wages and 
self-employment are $1,200 or less per year, but in any 
event for months with $80 or less of wages and no sub- 
stantial service in self-employment). 


(4) Effect of railroad employment on benefits of OASI bene- 


ficiaries: 


Railroad earnings counted in determining whether bene- || 
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fits are payable. 
(5) Duplication of benefits under railroad system: 

Survivor beneficiary may also receive retirement annuity 
concurrently. 

(6) Duplication of retirement annuity with OASI benefits: 

Duplication allowed. 

(7) Duplication of spouse’s annuity with OASI benefits: 

When individual is eligible only for OASI wife’s benefit, 
no reduction is made in annuity. When individual is 
eligible for other type or types of OASI benefit, annuity 
is reduced by any excess of all OASI benefits over full 
amount of wife’s benefit (if any). 

(8) Duplication of survivor benefits with OASI benefits: 

Not permitted; in effect, only larger benefit payable. 

“OASI minimum guarantee” provision: 

The guarantee that retirement or survivor benefits under 
railroad system, plus any OASI benefits payable, will not 
be less than OASI benefits would be on basis of com- 
bined credits under both systems. 

(10) Credit for military service: 

Given at rate of $160 per month for service during a 
war-service period if in railroad service in year of 
entry into military service or in preceding year. Special 
provisions for crediting military service rendered be- 
fore 1937. Provisions against using same service under 
more than one Federal system. 

(11) Time within which benefits must be claimed: 

Lump-sum death payment within 2 years. No limit for 
residual death payment. Monthly benefits retroactive 
for 12 months. 

(12) Right of waiver of annuity or pension: 

Any person may decline to accept all or any part of an 

annuity or pension. 
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G. Financing provisions 
(1) Tax rates: 

6%4% on employer and 614% on employee, paid on maxi- 

mum compensation of $350 per month. 
(2) Government contribution: 

Actuarially determined cost of additional benefits for 
military service rendered before 1937. Regular employer 
and employee taxes on other creditable military service 
based on imputed earnings of $160 per month. 


| (3) Interest rate on investments: 


Minimum of 3% per year prescribed by Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. 


| 
| (4) OASI “interchange”: 


OASI trust fund to be put in same position in which it 
would have been if railroad employment after 1936 had 
been covered thereunder, by transfers in appropriate 
direction. Takes into account, among other matters, 
payment of benefits on basis of combined wage credits. 








new provision is retroactive to No- 
vember 1951, when service and earn- 
ings after attainment of age 65 be- 
came creditable toward annuities. 

(6) Under a new disability “work 
clause,” a disability annuitant may 
earn as much as $100 a month in 
wages and self-employment without 
forfeiting benefits in that month. 
This clause replaces the provision 
that a disability annuitant who earned 
more than $75 in each of 6 consecu- 
tive months was deemed not to be 
disabled thereafter. 

The amendments include no provi- 
sion for raising the benefits under 
the act other than that making credit- 
able a worker’s monthly earnings up 
to $350, rather than $300. Through 
this provision it is possible for future 
railroad beneficiaries to obtain higher 
benefits than those formerly payable. 
For a railroad annuitant to have the 
maximum average monthly compen- 
sation, however, all his service must 
have been since June 1954. Thus it 
will be some time before this change 
will produce sizable increases in bene- 
fits. 

If a man retires, for example, on 
January 1, 1957, with 20 years of 
service in which he earned the maxi- 
mum amount creditable ($300 a 
month from January 1, 1937, until 
June 30, 1954, and $350 a month 
from July 1, 1954, to December 31, 
1956), his average monthly compen- 
sation will be $306.25. His monthly 
retirement benefit would be $112.12. 
Without the 1954 amendments, his 
benefit would have been $110.40, so 
that the increase is only $1.72 a 
month. If, however, a man retires on 
or after July 1, 1974, with 20 years of 
continuous service at $350 a month, 
his benefit will be $124.20, or about 
10 percent larger. 

Another example is that of a man 
who retires on January 1, 1967, with 
30 years of continuous service at the 
maximum compensation creditable. 
He would have worked 210 months at 
$300 a month and 150 months at 
$350. The result would be an average 
monthly compensation of $320.83, 
which gives a monthly annuity of 
$174.22. Under the law as it was be- 
fore the 1954 amendments, the bene- 
fit would be $165.60. If a man were 
to retire on or after July 1, 1984, 
with 30 years of continuous service 
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at $350 a month, his monthly an- 
nuity would be $186.30. 

Table 1 gives illustrative monthly 
retirement annuities under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act for various 
periods of service. The annuities 


Table 1.—IJIlustrative monthly retire- 
ment annuities under the Railroad 
Retirement Act 


{Annuities would also be computed on the basis of the 
old-age and survivors insurance minimum guarantee, 
but in relatively few cases would this procedure re- 
sult in an increase] 





Amount of annuity 





Average 
monthly 
compensation Nonmarried Married 
worker worker 








10 years’ service 
































gE 1 $24.15 | t $36. 23 
eee 134. 50 151.75 
RTE eR a 41.40 62.10 
| Nee RE eae * | 48. 30 72. 45 
300-. ee 55. 20 82. 80 
350 2 | 62.10 93.15 
| — 
| 20 years’ service 
! 
A nes 1 $48. 30 | 1 $72. 45 
i cihnicbiencuccnsos 69. 00 103. 50 
eee ee | 2. 80 122. 80 
250... 96. 60 136. 60 
___ (ES? ers | 110. 40 150. 40 
Oe cc. heads | 124, 20 164. 20 
{ 
| 30 years’ service 
| | 
$100... oS $72. 45 | $108. 68 
_ Seen ayes 103. 50 | 143. 50 
~TS 124. 20 | 164. 20 
eer 144. 90 | 184. 90 
_ EAS 165. 60 205. 60 
350 *. 186. 30 | 226. 30 
| \ 
| 40 years’ service 
tapas See bei $96. 60 | $136. 60 
ee ee 138. 00 | 178. 00 
Seay 165. 60 | 205. 60 
eres 193. 20 | 233. 20 
Ee eee 220. 80 | 260. 80 
are 2 eee | 248. 40 | 288. 40 
| The minimum annuity provision would be appli” 
cable for persons with ‘“‘current connection’? and 


would yield larger amounts than those shown. In 
such cases this provision would raise the benefits for 
a 10-year man to those shown for a man with average 
monthly compensation of $200 and benefits for a 20- 
year man to those for a man with $150. 

? All service must be after June 30, 1954. 


based on an average monthly com- 
pensation of $350 apply only to serv- 
ice after June 1954. For a person in 
railroad service before July 1954 who 
had always earned $350 or more a 
month, the annuity will fall between 
those based on average monthly 
compensation of $300 and those 
based on $350, approaching the lat- 
ter as the employee obtains more 
service credits after June 1954. 


Illustrative monthly survivor an- 
nuities for various periods of service 
are shown in table 2. The majority 
of the benefit amounts are payable 
under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance minimum guarantee, about 
which more will be said in the foi- 
lowing section. 


In summary, the amendments to 
the Railroad Retirement Act made 
by Public Law No. 746 did not ap- 
ply to provisions affecting benefit 
amounts, with one exception—that 
in which the limit on taxable earn- 
ings is raised from $300 to $350 a 
month. Any other increases in bene- 
fit amounts will be the result of the 
1954 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

Before the passage of Public Law 
No. 746, the level-premium cost of 
the Railroad Retirement Act as esti- 
mated by the Railroad Retirement 
Board (with the effect of the addi- 
tional cost of benefits provided in 
Public Law No. 398 omitted from 
consideration) was 13.41 percent of 
taxable payroll. The level-premium 
cost of the same benefits, after 
changing the limit on taxable earn- 
ings from $300 to $350 a month and 
before allowing for the increase in 
benefits that arises from the cor- 
responding increase in the limit on 
creditable earnings, is 12.30 percent 
of payroll. The change in the limit 
on creditable earnings from $300 to 
$350 a month raised the cost of re- 
tirement and survivor benefits 0.57 
percent of payroll, and the reduc- 
tion from 65 to 60 in the eligibility 
age for aged survivor beneficiaries 
increased the cost by 0.43 percent. 
The change in the disability work 
clause reduced the cost by 0.03 per- 
cent of payroll. Continuance of sur- 
vivor benefits to a dependent dis- 
abled child past age 18 (and to the 
mother) and other minor changes 
increased the cost by 0.02 percent 
of payroll. Thus, the total increase 
in benefit costs is 0.99 percent of 
payroll, which, added to the ad- 
justed level-premium cost of the 
benefits under the old law (12.30 
percent of payroll), produces a total 
level-premium cost of 13.29 percent 
of payroll. In dollars, Public Law 
No. 746 represents an additional 
average annual income of $56.0 mil- 
lion and, in the long run, an addi- 
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tional average annual expenditure 
of $53.8 million. 

The cost of a retirement system 
is best measured by looking at the 
contribution rates in relation to pay- 
roll. In the case of the railroad re- 
tirement system, the financing is 
now on a level-contribution rate 
basis. The net cost effect of Public 
Law No. 746 is a decrease in cost of 
0.12 percent of payroll (13.41 percent 
minus 13.29 percent), which almost 
exactly balances the increase in cost 
of 0.14 percent of payroll arising 
from Public Law No. 398 (after al- 
lowing for the fact that the payroll 
base is approximately 10 percent 
larger because of Public Law No. 
746). Thus the railroad retirement 
system is in virtually the same actu- 
arial balance relative to payroll fol- 
lowing these two 1954 amendments 
as it was before the legislation; as 
a result it is in a substantially better 
position than that indicated by the 
estimates made when the far-reach- 
ing 1951 amendments were enacted. 


Effects of Coordinating 
Provisions 


The 1951 amendments to the Rail- 
road Retirement Act contain two 
provisions that are directly affected 
by the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefit conditions. Under the 
first, any beneficiary under the rail- 
road retirement system would receive 
a benefit amount at least equal to 
the amount that his railroad retire- 
ments earnings, plus any earnings in 
employment covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance, would entitle 
him to under the latter program. The 
second provision called for a finan- 
cial interchange between the two 
programs that maintains the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund in 
the same position it would have been 
in if railroad employment had been 
covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance since January 1, 1937.’ 

Through the operation of the first 
provision, the railroad retirement sys- 
tem is automatically affected every 
time the benefit amounts under the 


1For a more detailed description of the 
financial interchange provisions see Robert 
J. Myers, “Railroad Retirement Act Amend- 
ments of 1951: Financial and Actuarial 
Aspects,” Social Security Bulletin, March 
1952. 
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old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem are changed. The second provi- 
sion required a study and subsequent 
transfers of funds to carry out its 
intent. é 

Both the 1952 and 1954 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act 
raised benefit amounts through ad- 
justing the formula upon which the 
benefits are based. As a result, the 
minimum amount guaranteed to rail- 
road retirement beneficiaries was 
also raised in many cases. In the 
future, survivor benefits under the 
railroad retirement formula will be 
almost completely replaced by cor- 
responding benefits computed under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
formula. Survivor benefits based on 
railroad service up to 30 years, ex- 
cept for a few based on average 


Table 2.—Illustrative monthly sur- 
vivor annuities under the Railroad 
Retirement Act ! 





Amount of annuity 
Average 
monthly 
remuneration 





Widow aged 
60 or over 


Widow and 
2 children 





10 years’ service 





a Eee 2 $45. 00 2 $90. 00 
Bad salicnicianiange a on bee 251.40 ? 120. 00 
Stata ensay eaaeees 2 58. 90 2 157. 10 
250. - 2 66. 40 2177. 20 
300. ? 73. 90 2197.10 
MGeudacan 281. 40 2 200. 00 














ees 2 $45. 00 $91. 00 
1... 251.40 2 120. 00 
, | STi 2 58. 90 2 157.10 
250.....:..- 266. 40 2 177. 20 
eae 2 73. 90 2 197. 10 
"Sage ener 281. 40 2 200. 00 
30 years’ service 
$100- La 2 $45. 00 $98. 58 
150__ 251.40 2 120. 00 
. ites 2 58, 90 2 157. 10 
RST 2 66. 40 2 177. 20 
ne ae 2 73. 90 2 197. 10 
350_. 281.40 2 200. 00 








40 years’ service 





Pi dacccekaeguaeebe $45. 50 $106. 17 
ae 52. 50 122. 50 
See or 59. 50 2157.10 
Cee 66. 50 2177. 20 
Eee 273. 90 2197.10 
Pei dvcsccneucagenwnaiia 281. 40 2 200. 00 











! Individual assumed to enter railroad service at 
age 21 in 1955 or later and to remain steadily em- 
ployed therein at a level wage. Figures indicate 
survivor benefits should death occur at ages 31, 41, 
51, and 61, respectively. 

2 Old-age and survivors insurance minimum guar- 
antee applies. 


monthly earnings of $100 or less, 
would be replaced by old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits. For sur- 
vivor benefits based on_ service 
greater than 30 years, even at higher 
earnings levels, the benefit amount 
would, in more cases, be computed 
under the railroad retirement for- 
mula.Since most survivor annuitants, 
excluding aged widows, usually are 
entitled on the basis of shorter dura- 
tions of service (less than 30 years), 
the great majority will be computed 
on the basis of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance formula (table 2). 

After the passage of the financial 
interchange provision, the Railroad 
Retirement Board and Social Secu- 
rity Administration began the work 
and study necessary to compute the 
amounts as of June 30, 1952, that 
would place the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund in the 
same position it would have been in 
if railroad employment after 1936 
had been covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. This was the first 
portion of the study as prescribed 
by the law. Upon its completion, 
$488.2 million was certified as the 
amount “owed” the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund by the 
railroad retirement system as of 
June 30, 1952. Under the law this 
amount remains in the railroad re- 
tirement account as a credit to old- 
age and survivors insurance. 

An initial, rough estimate of $700 
million had been arrived at by both 
the Social Security Administration 
and the Railroad Retirement Board 
as the amount owed the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund as of 
the end of 1950. This estimate differs 
substantially from the $488.2 million 
later certified. Interest of $11,595,000 
on the certified amount for the fiscal 
year 1952-53 was certified for trans- 
fer to the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund in February 1954. 

As prescribed by the law, the sec- 
ond portion of the study was to de- 
termine the amount that would put 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund in the “same situation” as 
of June 30, 1953. As a result of this 
study, the amount owed to the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund was determined to be $424.5 
million (table 3) . Interest of $9,551,000 
on this amount for the fiscal year 
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Table 3.—Summary of calculations of 
amount in the railroad retirement 
account to be credited to the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund 
as of June 30, 1953, according to the 
financial interchange provision of 
the Railroad Retirement Act ' 


{In millions] 





Ad- 
| | ane- . | 
Cal- | Con- | ~— minis- es Balance 
endar | tribu- pay- trative | ven | at end 
year | tons | ments ex- ¢ of year 
| penses 
a we Same £5 ee $0. 2 $37. 3 
1938___. 24.7 | i) a ee 62. 2 
1939_....} 40.3 | 1.3 | 2 1.9 103. 1 
1940___- 40.9 | 6.7) $2. 3.0 137.9 
1941__- 49.7 | 13.9 | 2.1 | 3. 7 175.3 
| 
1942....| 62.3] 200] 22) 45] 219.9 
74.7 | 25.7 | 2.4 .2 271.7 
1944__. 83.5 32.0 2.6 6.0 326. ¢ 
1945 84.7) 40.0 2.6 7.2 375.9 
1946_-- 87.8 | 51.6] 3.0 7.9 417.0 
} | | 
1947 | 91.4 61.0 3.1 8.3] 452.6 
1948_ 95.4} 72.0 3.4 13.4 486. 0 
1949_ 87.8 | 84.2 3.3 6.5 | 492.8 
1950 | 129.4 112.8 3.6 | 10.4 516. 2 
195} 152.9 | 183.6 | 3.5 | 15.1 497. 1 
1952 155.0 | 201.1 4) 111 458. 7 
1953 2 75. 5 113.0 2.0 1.3 424 


| 








1Amounts shown represent estimates for what 
would have been additional receipts and expendi- 
tures of the old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund if railroad retirement employment after 1936 
had been under old-age and survivors insurance and 
the resulting amount that is owed to the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund. 
? Preliminary estimate for first 6 months. 


1953-54 was transferred to the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund in July 1954. 

Table 3 gives a year-by-year sum- 
mary of the amount owed to the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund by the railroad retirement sys- 
tem. The amount increases gradually 
through 1950 to a peak of $516 mil- 
lion and then declines somewhat 
until June 30, 1953, when it reaches 
$425 million. A decrease will prob- 
ably continue for at least several 
years. However, with the further in- 
creases in the contribution rates 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, the extension of old-age and 
survivors insurance coverage, and the 
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relative maturity of the railroad 
system in comparison with old-age 
and survivors insurance, it is believed 
by the Social Security Administra- 
tion that in the long-run the trans- 
fers between the two systems will be 
to the advantage of the old-age and 
survivors insurance system. This be- 
lief is further reinforced by the fact 
that the 1954 amendments to the 
Social Security Act, although in- 
creasing benefits, also provide ulti- 
mately larger contribution rates than 
had been prescribed previously. The 
Railroad Retirement Board, on the 
other hand, believes that, on the 
basis of estimates they made both at 
the time of the 1951 amendments and 
subsequently, a gradual liquidation of 
this “fund” will occur, and that even- 
tually there will be a flow of cash re- 
imbursements from the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund to the 
railroad retirement account. 

The work required by this finan- 
cial interchange provision has pro- 
duced, in addition to the results re- 
quired by law, an interesting analysis 
of the experience of a closed group of 
workers and the effect on them of 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
system. Railroad employment has 
been somewhat stable in past years; 
there has been no great net infiux of 
new workers, and at the same time 
the number who are retired as a per- 
centage of those eligible to retire has 
been approximately 75 percent for 
the past 5 years and, even earlier, 
was close to this. Consequently, the 
study shows what might be the prog- 
ress of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance fund under the conditions of 
a mature and stable working popu- 
lation. 

Table 4 shows the progress of the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund from 1937 through 1952, with 
the experience of the railroad retire- 


Table 4.—Progress of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund, includ- 
ingexperience of railroad retirement 
system as computed under the fi- 
nancial interchange provision of the 
Railroad Retirement Act, 1937-52 


{In millions] 


| 











| Benefits _ 
‘i arl Contyj. | and ad- alance 
. — Neon | minis- | Interest | at end 
aie ee | trative of year 
| | expenses | | 
——_——_|—_—_—_ | j 
19387.....-| $551.2 | $1. | 2.5 | 
1938 367.7 | 10. 9 | 16. 5 
1939__ 606. 3 | 15. 5 | 28. 9 | 
1940___- 647.9 | 70.7 | 45.9 | 
1941. 8&3. 0 | 130. 2 | 59. 9 
| 
1942 1,074.8 180. 8 | 76.8 
1943. 1,314. 2 223. 5 | 93. 4 | 
1944. 1,399. 2 | 272. 8 | 112.7 | 
1945 1,370. 2 346.5 | 141. 5 | 
1946 1, 383. 2 472. 4 | 159. 5 | 
| | 
1947. 1,649.3 575.9 | 172.5 
1945 1, 783. 2 682.4 24. 6 
1949_ 1,757.8 808. 9 152. 2 | 
1950 2,800.2 | 1,138.8] 267.4] 
1951 3,520. 1 2,153.1 432. 4 | 
| | 
1952 3,973.9 | 2,486.7 | 376.3 | 


ment system included. It will be 
noticed that the railroad retirement 
experience has had relatively little 
effect on the overall progress of the 
fund, as would be expected in view 
of the relative size of the coverage 
of the two programs. 


As provided by law, new estimates 
will be given as of the end of each 
fiscal year in the future. The prog- 
ress of the fund to date will be indi- 
cated, and the amount agreed to by 
both agencies as the amount neces- 
sary to be transferred (from either 
one of the funds to the other) will 
be certified. For some time any 
transfer that may occur from old- 
age and survivors insurance to the 
railroad retirement account will 
probabiy be deducted, according to 
law, from the amount that is owed 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund by the railroad retirement 
system. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Canadian Act for Assist- 
ance to Disabled Persons* 


A new Canadian Federal-Provin- 
cial social security program, provid- 
ing monthly allowances not exceed- 
ing $40 to persons aged 18 or over 
who are totally and permanently dis- 
abled, came into operation in Janu- 
ary 1955.1 The Federal Disabled Per- 
sons Act of June 26, 1954 (2-3 Eliza- 
beth II, Chapter 55), and the Regu- 
lations follow an outline similar to 
those for old-age assistance and 
blindness allowances. The program 
was instituted not only for income- 
maintenance purposes but also to en- 
courage home care of needy disabled 
persons, and it will be related also 
to rehabilitation measures. 

Under the Federal act, implemen- 
tation of the program in any Prov- 
ince is contingent upon the Province’s 
passage of legislation and signing of 
an agreement with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This agreement enables the 
Minister of National Health and 
Welfare to reimburse the Provinces 
for payments to disabled persons 
provided certain Federal conditions 
are carried out. All 10 Provinces have 
indicated their willingness to partici- 
pate. 


Scope of the Program 


Only persons who are totally and 
permanently disabled may receive 
aid under the new Canadian Federal 
legislation. The disability must be a 
major physical or mental impair- 
ment that is likely to continue during 
the lifetime of the applicant. The 
regulations clearly specify that, be- 
cause of such major impairment, the 
applicant must be “severely limited 
in activities pertaining to self-care 
and normal living’; for example, 
they must be bedridden or chairfast, 


*Prepared by the Research Division, 
Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare, Canada. 

1The Provinces of Newfoundland, On- 
tario, and Alberta have operated their 
own programs for needy disabled persons 
Since 1949, 1952, and 1953, respectively. 
All three of these programs will continue 
and will now receive reimbursement from 
the Federal Government under the terms 
of the new Federal-Provincial scheme. 
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or in constant need of care and 
supervision. 


Benefits and Eligibility 

Within the limits of the Federal 
act each Province is free to fix 
the amount of the maximum allow- 
ance payable and the maximum in- 
come allowed, as well as other con- 
ditions of eligibility. The Federal 
Government’s contribution per re- 
cipient cannot exceed 50 percent of 
$40 per month or of the assistance 
paid, whichever is less. 


The income limit stipulated in the 
Federal legislation for an unmarried 
person is $720 a year, including the 
allowance. For a married couple the 
limit is $1,200 a year, and if the 
spouse is blind within the meaning 
of the Blind Persons Act the aggre- 
gate income of the couple cannot 
exceed $1,320 a year. The exact al- 
lowance payable in each case de- 
pends on the amount of outside 
income and the resources of the ap- 
plicant and his spouse. Provincial 
authorities must agree, in adminis- 
tering any property test, not to 
ignore property transfers in the last 
5 years before application if they 
believe the transfers were made in 
order to qualify for the allowance. 

To be eligible for an allowance, an 
applicant must not be in receipt of 
an allowance under the Blind Per- 
sons Act, the Old Age Assistance 
Act, or the War Veterans Allowances 
Act, of a pension under the Old Age 
Security Act, or of a mother’s allow- 
ance under Provincial legislation. 


The applicant must have resided 
in Canada for at least 10 years im- 
mediately preceding the commence- 
ment of the allowance, but he may 
have certain temporary absences as 
set out in the Federal regulations. 
If the applicant has not so resided 
for the past 10 years, he must have 
been physically present in Canada, 
before the 10 years, “for an aggre- 
gate period equal to twice the total 
of the absences during the ten 
years.” There are no citizenship re- 
quirements. 

Persons in mental institutions, 
tuberculosis sanatoriums, homes for 


the aged, infirmaries, or institutions 
for the care of incurables are not 
eligible for allowance. A _ recipient 
who is a resident in a nursing home 
or a private, charitable, or public in- 
stitution and who is paying the 
greater part of the cost of his ac- 
commodation will be eligible for the 
allowance; if a recipient is a patient 
in a recognized public or private hos- 
pital, he will be paid the allowance 
provided that his residence in such 
a hospital does not exceed 62 days of 
treatment in any calendar year. 
When a recipient is a patient in a 
hospital for rehabilitation purposes, 
the allowance will be paid for the 
period of rehabilitation. 

The Federal act stipulates that any 
recipient who unreasonably neglects 
or refuses to comply with or to avail 
himself of training, rehabilitation, or 
treatment measures or facilities pro- 
vided by or available in the Province 
must have his allowance suspended. 


Interprovincial Transfers 


Agreements with the Provinces 
provide for the continuation of al- 
lowances to persons transferring 
from one Province to another. To 
determine which Province must ulti- 
mately bear the Provincial share of 
the cost, as distinct from the Prov- 
ince that issues the check, the fol- 
lowing rule is applied. The Province 
in which the recipient lived for the 
greater part of the 3 years imme- 
diately preceding his application 
must pay the Provincial share for 
that individual no matter where the 
applicant may later live in Canada. 


Administration 


Each Province is required to sub- 
mit a plan for the administration of 
its program, which must be approved 
by, and cannot be changed except 
with the consent of, the Governor- 
in-Council. The allowances are paid 
by the Province, with Federal reim- 
bursement made through the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Wel- 
fare. The Old Age Assistance Divi- 
sion of that Department administers 
the Federal aspects of the program. 


Amendment and Termination 


Unilateral termination of an agree- 
ment may, after 10 years’ notice, be 
effected by the Minister of National 
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Health and Welfare, with the ap- 
proval of the Governor-in-Council. 
On the other hand, unilateral termi- 
nation may be made at any time by 
the Provincial Legislature by repeal- 
ing the Province’s law. Amendment 
or termination may also be made by 
mutual consent; no time limit is 
specified. 





Workers With Insured Sta- 
tus on January 1, 1955 
At the begining of 1955, approxi- 


mately 69.8 million persons were 
fully insured under the old-age and 


Table 1.—Workers fully insured at the 
beginning of each year, 1940-55 


{Number in millions] 














Fully insured workers 
Permanently insured 
workers 
_ Total R j 
ota equir- 
number ing less Requir-| Per- 
than 40} 128 40} cent 
Total quarters|@rters of 

1 of |of fully 
coverage| OVerage insured 
1940. _.. 22.9 0. 6 6 teers 2.6 
ae 24, 2 1.1 > eee 4.5 
1942... 25.8 1.4 > Saree 5.4 
1943__-- 28. 1 1.8 SS are 6. 4 
1944... 29. 9 2.3 se) abi nalte ae 
1945_.-- 31.9 2.8 5 } ae 8.8 
1946 _. 33. 4 3.4 ey Pee 10, 2 
5087....< 35. 4 8.6 3. 8 4.8 24, 3 
1948... 37.3 11.6 4.0 7.6 31.1 
1949___- 33. 9 13. 2 4.0 %2 33. 9 
1950__-- 40. 1 14.9 4.0 10.9 37, 2 
1951. ... 59. 8 21.0 14.0 7.0 35. 1 
ae 62, 6 22. 9 14, 3 8.6 36. 6 
1953__ _- 67.7 25. 4 15, 1 10.3 37.5 
1954. _.. 70. 8 27.4 15.4 12,1 38. 7 
1955---- 69. 8 29. 6 15. 5 14.1 42,4 




















survivors insurance program, a de- 
crease of 0.9 million from the num- 
ber a year earlier.1 This drop re- 
sulted from an increase in the num- 
ber of quarters of coverage required 
for fully insured status; 6 quarters 
were required at the beginning of 


1The estimates presented in this note 
are preliminary and are based on data 
through the calendar year 1953, derived 
from the 0.1-percent continuous work- 
history sample; none of the estimates of 
the insured populations has been ad- 
justed to reflect changes in insurance 
status arising from (1) provisions that 
coordinate the old-age and survivors in- 
surance and railroad retirement programs; 
and (2) wage credits for military service. 
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1954 and 8 at the beginning of 1955 
for those persons at least 25 years 
of age but less than age 65. 

About 600,000 persons were cur- 
rently but not fully insured on Janu- 
ary 1, 1955. These persons had at 
least 6 quarters of coverage in the 
3-year period preceding January 1, 
1955, but did not meet the require- 
ments for fully insured status on 
that date. Under the liberalized 
insured-status provisions of the 1950 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act, the quarters of coverage re- 
quired for fully insured status re- 
mained at 6 until July 1, 1954, so 
that before that date all currently 
insured individuals were also fully 
insured. Since the requirements for 
fully insured status will, in general, 
increase each year, the number of 
persons currently insured only is 
expected to increase during the next 
few years. The increase in the num- 
ber currently insured only may level 
off slightly, however, because of the 
provision in the 1954 amendments 
by which an individual is deemed to 
be fully insured if all the quarters 
elapsing after 1954 are quarters of 
coverage, provided there are 6 such 
quarters. 

An estimated 29.6 million workers 
had permanently insured status on 
January 1, 1955; this total is 2.1 
million more than the number with 
such status on January 1, 1954. To 
be permanently insured, workers 
must have the number of quarters 
of coverage required for fully insured 
status when they reach age 65. Per- 
sons who attain age 65 after 1970 
will need 40 quarters of coverage to 
be permanently insured. For persons 
who reach age 65 before 1971—that 
is, those at least 49 years of age on 
January 1, 1955—the required num- 
ber of quarters will range from 39 
down to 6 for those at the oldest 
ages. Once a person is permanently 
insured, he can, regardless of his 
future employment, qualify for old- 
age benefits at or after age 65; in 
the event of his death, his survivors 
can qualify for monthly benefits 
and/or lump-sum death payments. 
The distribution of workers who were 
permanently insured at the begin- 
ning of 1955 is shown by sex, age, 
and quarters-of-coverage require- 
ment in the following tabulation. 














Quarters of | Workers permanently 
Ageon | coverage re- | insured on Jan. 1, 1955 
birthday quired for (in millions) 
in 1984 permanently 
insured 
stetus Total | Male | Female 
Tete. 1 6-40. .6..<<.. 29.6 21.9  & 
INE Wis al Wiad cndecne 14.1 10.4 3.7 
49-64_...... OR ecavend 10.3 7.6 2.7 
65andover_| 6 or 7..._.--- 1§.2 3.9 L3 

















1 About 3.8 million were receiving benefits at the 
end of 1954. 


More than 42 percent of the work- 
ers who were fully insured at the 
beginning of 1955 were permanently 
insured. The requirements for per- 
manently -insured status are more 
liberal for older than for younger 
workers, as the following tabulation 
indicates. 

















Workers fully insured as of Jan. 1, 1955 
4 +l Total Permanently insured 
in 1954 number 

(in millions); Nymber | Percent of 
(in millions) |fully insured 
aoa en 69.8 29.6 42 
Under 49__..- 50. 2 14.1 28 
ee 14.4 10.3 72 
65 and over... 5.2 5.2 100 














Table 1 compares the permanently 
insured group with the total fully 
insured population at the beginning 
of each year since 1940. During the 
period 1940-49 the growth each year 
in the number of persons fully insured 
was fairly regular, ranging between 
1.2 million and 2.3 million. In 1950 a 
marked increase occurred, primarily 
as a result of the “new start” provision 
for insured status under the 1950 
amendments. The extension of cov- 
erage under the 1950 amendments, 
effective in 1951, made it possible for 
many persons in the newly covered 
occupations to become insured for 
the first time in 1952 and thus con- 
tributed to the unusually large in- 
crease in the number fully insured 
during that year. 

Because the number of quarters of 
coverage required for fully insured 
status will, in general, increase each 
year until 1971, the difference will 
be narrowed between the number 
of quarters of coverage required for 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Recent Publications 


Social Security Administration 


CHILDREN’S BurREAv. Training Person- 
nel for Work with Juvenile Delin- 
quents. (Children’s Bureau Publi- 
cation No. 348.) Washington: U.S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1954. 90 pp. 35 
cents. 

Includes papers on the role of 
schools of social work in this field, 
training for houseparents and other 
institutional personnel, and training 
for court and other workers who treat 
juvenile delinquents. 


General 


THE AMERICAN ASSEMBLY. The Fed- 
eral Government Service, Its Char- 
acter, Prestige, and Problems. New 
York: The American Assembly, 
Graduate School of Business, Co- 
lumbia University, 1954. 180 pp. 
Research reports and background 

papers prepared for the Sixth Ameri- 

can Assembly, Arden House, Colum- 
bia University. 


CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
HEALTH AND WELFARE. RESEARCH D1- 
vision. Social Security Expendi- 
tures in Australia, Canada, Great 
Britain, New Zealand, and the 
United States, 1949-50: A Compara- 
tive Study. Ottawa: The Depart- 
ment, 1954. 42 pp. 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF WESTERN GER- 
MANY. LOWER Saxony. NIEDER- 
SAECHSISCHES AMT FUER LANDES- 
PLANUNG UND STATISTIK. Statistisches 
Jahrbuch fuer Niedersachsen, 1952. 
Hannover: The Office, 1953. 273 
pages. 

Includes data on social insurance 
programs, employment, unemploy- 
ment, public and private welfare, and 
health in Lower Saxony. 


INSTITUTE ON HUMAN PROBLEMS IN IN- 
DUSTRY. Proceedings ... Sponsored 
by the Montreal Council of Social 
Agencies and the Mental Health 
Committee of the Rotary Club of 
Montreal. Montreal: Montreal 
Council of Social Agencies, 1954. 
23 pp. $1. 

Kansas UNIVERSITY. GOVERNMENTAL 
RESEARCH CENTER. Federal Grants- 


* Prepared in the Departmental Library, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Orders for items listed should be 
directed to publishers and booksellers; 
Federal publications for which prices are 
listed should be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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In-Aid in Kansas. (Special Report 
No. 50.) Lawrence: The Center, 
1953. 47 pp. Processed. 

KNOWLTON, P. A. Profit Sharing Pat- 
terns: AComparative Analysisof the 
Formulas and Results of the Plans 
of 300 Companies with 730,000 
Employees. Evanston, Ill.: Profit 
Sharing Research Foundation, 1954. 
144 pp. $10.50. 


McManvs, Rosert H. “Group Insur- 
ance for Municipal Employees.” 
Municipal Finance, Chicago, Vol. 
27, Nov. 1954, pp. 66-69. 50 cents. 
Describes major types of group in- 

surance and their place in municipal 

personnel management. 


MOREAU, PIERRE. “Social Measures on 
Behalf of the Agricultural Popula- 
tion in France.” Bulletin of the 
International Social Security Asso- 
ciation, Geneva, Aug. 1954, pp. 283- 
299. $2.50 a year. 


“New Social Insurance Scheme in Sal- 
vador.” Bulletin of the Interna- 
tional Social Security Association, 
Geneva, Aug. 1954, pp. 300-310. 
$2.50 a year. 

A summary. 


PENNSYLVANIA. COMMISSION ON INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS. Federal 
Grant-in-Aid Programs in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1941-1953. A Report. Har- 
risburg: The Commission, 1954. 
220 pp. 

Describes the operation of 39 Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid programs. 

Perv. Casa NACIONAL DE Securo So- 
c1AL. Duodecima Memoria... 1953. 
Lima: The Fund, 1954. 16 pp., and 
statistical appendix (50 pp.). 
Reports that 85 percent of Peru’s 

social insurance expenditures in 1953 

went for health and maternity insur- 

ance benefits and the remainder for 
pensions, lump-sum payments to sur- 
vivors, and administration. 


UNITED NaTIONS. DEPARTMENT OF So- 
CIAL AFFAIRS. POPULATION DIVISION. 
The Determinants and Conse- 
quences of Population Trends: A 
Summary of the Findings of Studies 
on the Relationships between Popu- 
lation Changes and Economic and 
Social Conditions. (Population 
Studies, No. 17.) New York: United 
Nations, 1953. 404 pp. $4. 


U. S. Concress. House. COMMITTEE 
ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS. Federal Laws 
Pertaining to Veterans: Supple- 
ment II, 1951-1954. (H. Doc. 508, 
83d Cong., 2d sess.) Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1954. 232 pp. 


Retirement and Old Age 


Britton, JOSEPH H., and Barirron, 
JEAN O. “Work and Retirement for 
Older University Alumni.” Journal 
of Gerontology, Baltimore, Vol. 9, 
Oct. 1954, pp. 468-474. $2.50. 


DENNIS, WAYNE. “Predicting Scien- 
tific Productivity in Later Maturity 
from Records of Earlier Decades.” 
Journal of Gerontology, Baltimore, 
Vol. 9, Oct. 1954, pp. 465-467. $2.50. 


KAPLAN, JEROME. “Effect of Group Ac- 
tivity on Psychogenic Manifesta- 
tions of Older People.” Geriatrics, 
Minneapolis, Vol. 9, Nov. 1954, pp. 
537-539. 75 cents. 

LANDESVERSICHERUNGSANSTALT BERLIN. 
Geschaeftsbericht, 1952. Berlin: 
The Office, 1954. 138 pp. 

This annual record of old-age, in- 
validity, and survivors insurance in 
West Berlin covers the period when 
the program was amended to make its 
provisions uniform with the retire- 
ment programs of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Western Germany. 


Living Longer: Some Aspects of the 
Problems of Old Age. London: The 
National Council of Social Service, 
1954. 72 pp. 3s. 6d. 

Includes Psychological Aspects of 
Aging, by H. Scott Forbes; Light 
Work for the Old, by C. O. S. Blyth 
Brooke; Social Problems in Old Age, 
by Dorothea Ramsey; and The Place 
of Old Age in the Community, by 
Richard Clements. 

MASSACHUSETTS. STATE Housinc Boarp. 
Standards of Design: Housing for 
the Elderly. Boston: The Board, 
1954. 17 pp. 

Considers inexpensive housing for 
elderly persons of low income living 
in Massachusetts. 

NATIONAL SocraAL WELFARE ASSEMBLY. 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE AGING. 
Standards of Care for Older People 
in Institutions. Section III— Bridg- 
ing the Gap Between Existing Prac- 
tices and Desirable Goals in Homes 
for the Aged and Nursing Homes. 
New York: The Assembly, 1954. 
112 pp. $1. 

A report of three workshop con- 
ferences. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. DEPARTMENT 
OF ECONOMICS AND SocIoLocy. IN- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS SEcTION. Indus- 
trial Pensions and Retirement Pro- 
cedures: A Selected Annotated Bib- 
liography. Princeton: The Section, 
1954. 20 pp. 


“Reorganization of a Social Security 
Scheme for Cuban Workers.” In- 
dustry and Labour, Geneva, Vol. 12, 
Nov. 15, 1954, pp. 489-491. 25 cents. 
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A reorganization of the pension 
fund for employees of rail and tram 
companies, to be known as the Na- 
tional Land Transport Pension Fund. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


BRUEL, FRANK R. Do They Stay Re- 
habilitated? Olympia, Wash.: State 
Board for Vocational Education, 
Division of Vocational Rehabilita-~ 
tion, 1954. 17 pp. Processed. 
Report of a follow-up study of re- 

habilitated public assistance recipi- 

ents. 

East Coast MIGRANT CONFERENCE. Re- 
port... May 17, 18, 19, 1954, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Washington: U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 1954. 110 pp. Proc- 
essed. 

FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF WESTERN GER- 
MANY. LOWER SAXONY. NIEDER- 
SAECHSISCHES AMT FUER LANDES- 
PLANUNG UND STATISTIK. Need and 
Assistance: The Problem of Expel- 
lees and Refugees in Lower Saxony. 
(Lower Saxony and the Refugee 
Problem, Vol. 4.) Hannover: The 
Office, 1954. 19 pp. 

Information on housing, employ- 
ment, and other phases of the econ- 
omy of the 2 million refugees who 
make up 32 percent of the population 
of the State of Lower Saxony. 


HILLIARD, RAYMOND M. Administra- 
tion of the Federally Aided Assist- 
ance Programs in Cook County... 
Relationships Between the Cook 
County Department of Welfare and 
the Illinois Public Aid Commission, 
July 1,1954. Chicago: Cook County 
Department of Welfare, 1954. 10 pp. 

WICKENDEN, ELIZABETH. How to In- 
fluence Public Policy: A Short Man- 
ual on Social Action. New York: 
American Association of Social 
Workers, 1954. 39 pp. 25 cents. 
Designed as a “realistic guide for 

groups and individuals interested in 
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learning more about governmental 
processes and in undertaking a pro- 
gram of action in the area of public 
social policy.” 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


Changing Concepts in Child Care. 
New York: Jewish Child Care As- 
sociation of New York, 1954. 78 pp. 
$1.50. 

Papers presented at the Conference 
of the Jewish Child Care Association 
of New York, dealing with children 
living in foster homes, in a residential 
cottage school, or in an institution for 
retarded children. 


FosHay, ARTHUR W., and WANN, KEN- 
NETH D., and Associates. Children’s 
Social Values: An Action Research 
Study. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1954. 323 
pp. $3.50. 

Teachers analyze children’s social 
attitudes and values. 


GavIAN, RutH Woop. Understanding 
Juvenile Delinquency. New York: 
Oxford Book Co., 1954. 74 pp. 35 
cents. 

Considers the causes, prevention, 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 


PuNER, HELEN W. Children in Court. 
Written in cooperation with the 
Citizen’s Committee on Children of 
New York City. (Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 207.) New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, 1954. 28 pp. 25 
cents. 

A pamphlet based largely on Alfred 
J. Kahn’s A Court for Children: A 
Study of the New York City Chil- 
dren’s Court. 

TAYLOR, KATHARINE W. Parent Co- 
operative Nursery Schools. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1954. 257 pp. $2.85. 
Designed as a basic guide for par- 

ents, teachers, and community leaders 

interested in developing and guiding 
parent cooperatives. 


Health and Medical Care 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIA- 
TION. Role of the State Public As- 
sistance Agency in Medical Care: 
IV—Advisory Committees in Medi- 
cal Assistance Programs. Chicago: 
The Association, 1954. 10 pp. 20 
cents. 

Discusses general principles gov- 
erning the establishment, functions, 
and operation of health advisory com- 
mittees, and summarizes the experi- 
ence of several States. 


NATIONAL HEALTH CouncliL. Highlights 
of the 1954 National Health Forum 
on Changing Factors in Staffing 
America’s Health Services. New 
York: The Council, 1954. 113 pp. 
Processed. 75 cents. 


U.S. Concress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON Post OFFICE AND Civit SERVICE. 
Group Hospital, Medical, and Other 
Personal Health Service Benefits for 
Federal Employees. Hearings, 83d 
Congress, 2d Session, on S. 3803. 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1954. 32 pp. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, Epvuca- 
TION, AND WELFARE. OFFICE OF Vo- 
CATIONAL REHABILITATION. DIVISION 
OF RESEARCH AND SraTIisTics. Facts 
and Figures on Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, 1953. (Rehabilitation Serv- 
ice Series, No. 280.) Washington: 
The Office, 1954. 51 pp. Processed. 
Summary information on persons 

rehabilitated during the fiscal year 

1952-53. Includes a brief history of 

the program. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BuREAU 
OF EMPLOYMENT SEcurITy. Rhode 
Island Temporary Disability Insur- 
ance Program. Washington: The 
Bureau, 1954. 71 pp. Processed. 
Discusses legislative provisions, ad- 

ministrative procedures, and experi- 

ence, and considers the attitudes to- 
wards the program expressed by em- 
ployer, labor, and medical groups. 


Social Security 


Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-54 
{In thousands; data corrected to Jan. 11, 1955} 
































































































































| | 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs | Unemployment insurance 
| programs 
| 
' Temporai 
Monthly retirement and Survivor benefits diss flity” 
disability benefits benefits * 

Year and Total j Rall 

ota } road 
month Monthly Lump-sum ’ Rail - |Unem- 
. ° State eterans ploy- 

Rail- Civil road laws 1° legisla- ment 

Social Road | Serv- | Veter- Civi State Unem- tion 3 | Insur- 

Secu- | Retire- | ice | ans Ad- | Social | Rail- | Sery-| Veter- | Social laws 10| Ploy- ance 

rity ment | Com- | minis- Secu- |_road i ans Ad-| Secu- ment Act" 

Act Act mis- | tration # rity Retire-| Com. | minis- rity Other Insur- 
sion * Act ¢ | Ment | mis. |tration®| Act ance 
Act ® | sion 2 Act 
Number of beneficiaries 
| | | | | ] 

1953 } | } | 
November __....]_.-..-- > 4. 143,5 378,8 197.5) 2,544.4! 1,762.6) 160.7; 54.2) 1,089.1 39. o 11.3 34. 8 34.4 808. 6 31.5 40.6 
Prenetaner: .....<- 5 2656.25-22 4,199.8) 381.4) 199.2) 2, 552.3) 1,781.6) 161.7 52. 8| 1, 095. 0} of 11.1} 34.3} 36.3] 1,124.5 47.11 68.9 

1954 
January.....-.--|....--- __| 4,253.4] 382.7] 200.3] 2,556.8] 1,798.0 162.5} 53.2) 1,102.7] 41.2} 11.2] 343 7.0} 1,592.4 68.4} 102.5 
February ------ Tyee | 4,315. 9 383.7] 201.9} 2,560.3} 1,812.9} 162.9} 56.5] 1,106.8 40. 9| 11.6} 35.0} 30. 4 1, 864. 1 88.1; 118.0 
[ 0 ES Oe | 4,395. 7 386. 5 202.3} 2,565.8) 1,834.6) 163. 4| 57.5) 1,111.1 49. 6) 14.0 39. 4| 29.9 1,953. 3 102.5} 138.5 
April... _- e | 4,466.4] 388.8 204.4) 2,575.1) 1,856.5) 164.2) 58.4) 1,115.2 51.2 13.3) 37.6] 27.3} 1,893.9 99.9) 139.5 
May ‘i a . 4, 524. 4} 391.5 205. 7 2, 583. 0} 1,873.3) 164.9) 59.1] 1,116.8 44. 2 11.8 36. 1| 23. 4 1, 849. 6 93.2} 103.7 
LO ERS, | ITE ..| 4,577.5 392.6} 207.3] 2,590.4) 1,891.3] 165.7) 60.6 1, 129. 9| 44.8 12.1} 39,2! 27.6} 1,817.6 95.9} 98.2 
pee ----| 4,620. 3) 395.9) 208.6) 2,598.0) 1,901.0) 165.3) 60.9) 1,130.1) 40.9 11.7) 37.7 24.1) 1,597.3 96.3} 788 
Ruaeeet...-::.: = = Ses ma 5| 398. 5 210.8} 2,605.8) 1,919.7) 165.7; 61.7) 1,133.9 46. 8) 12.0 38. 8 36. 2 1,522. 6 99.5) 103.8 
Pe 7 eee Eee 4,733.7} 398.6} 212.1) 2,612.0) 1,921.3} 165. 2| 62. 4| 1,133.6) 34.7) 10.7; 37.6) 33.5) 1,413.9 91.4) 97.6 
Ootoher: <-cc5e-4e2ck. aes: 4,779.1] 400.5] 213.2} 2,618.3) 1,940.2) 168.6) 63.3] 1,130.2} 39.2) 11.1] 37.0} 35.2] 1,200.3 74.8] 98.4 
DONGIRNOR es cccdi Scie 4, 833. 5] 401.0 215.1 2,623. 8| 1,963.9! 175. 6| 64. 1 1, 129. 1] 38. 9} 10. 4 36. 6 37.3 1, 223. 1 72.9) 112.4 

Amount of benefits '* 
ee $1,183,462) $17,150) $114, 166] $62,019) $317,851) $6,371] $1,448|-__.__- $105, 696| $11,833) $12, 267|---....|.-.-.--. 18: wa. 315,961 
| as 1,079, 648) 51,169} 119,912} 64, 933| 320,561} 23,644] 1,559]___.°_- | 111,799) 13,270) 13,943). ..-...|-_..-.-- kaa 14, 537 
ee ee 1,124,351] 76,147| 122,806) 68,115) 325,265] 39,523} 1,603|_._--- | 111,193} 15, 005| a, ES Melee: ea 6, 268 
| RRR ert 914, 553 92,943) 125,795) 72,961 331,350) 55,152) 1,704)...--- | 116,133] 17,843) 17,255) $2,857).._____- Cs 4 + 917 
| jar 1,109,673} 113,487) 129,707) 77,193) 456,279) 73,451 1, 765 | 144,302 22,034} 19,238} 5,035)..._____ 62, 385 $4,215 582 
A ee 2,051, 694 148,107] 137,140) 83,874) 697,830! 99,651) 1,772})_._-.-- 254,238] 26,127) 23,431] 4,669|.__..__- 445,866] 126,630| 2,359 
ee Pe 5,140,174) 222,320) 149,188] 94,585} 1, 268, 984 127, 933} ko Sees 333,640) 27,851| 30,610) 4,761)._._._.- 1,094, 850| 1,743,718! 39,917 
Seapets | 4,684,564! 287,554) 177,053) 106,876) 1,676,029) 149,179) 19, 283).._-.._| 382,515} 29,460) 33,115) 26,024) $11,368} 776,165! 970, 542) 39, 401 
. ee 4,490,297 352,022] 208,642} 132,852) 1,711,182) 171,837) 36,011| $918! 413,912} 32,315] 32,140] 35,592) 30,843} 793,265) 510,167! 28.599 
O° RR 5,672,234) 437,420) 240,893) 158,973) 1,692,215} 196,586) 39,257| 4,317) 477,406] 33,158] 31,771] 59,066) 30,103) 1,737,279 430, 194] 103, 596 
Ss co) a on 5,286,020} 651,409) 254,240) 175, 787) 1, 732, 208) 276,945) 43,884) 8,409) 491,579] 32,740] 33, 578] 89,259) 28,099) 1,373, 426 34,653] 59,804 
(eee 5,651,701| 1,321,061| 268,733] 196,529] 1,647,938| 506,803| 49, 527| 14,014] 519,308] 57,337| 33,356(147,846| 26,297| "840,411 2'234| 20° 217 
1952 | 6,452,932] 1,539,327] 361,200) 225,120) 1,722,225) 591,504] 74,085] 19,986] 572,983) 63,298) 37,251|167,665| 34, 689) 998, 267) 3,539) 41,793 
|, ES | 7,540,028! 2,175,311] 374,112) 269,300) 1,840,437) 743, 536] 83,319) 27,325) 613,475) 87,451) 43, 377|186,632| 45,150) 962,221) 41,698) 46, 684 

1953 | | | | | 
November-.---- | 624, 487 187, 174| 30, 637 93, 400} 54,207| 62,883] 6,759] 2,413 52,595} 6, 753) 3, 794) 3,781) 4,116 78,979 3,093] 3,903 
December.......| 674,819} 190, 103} 30, $33) 23,720} 155,707| 63,689) 6,813) 2,472) 49,694) 7,282) 3,279) 4,087) 4,452) 120, 780} 5,039) 6,869 

| | | | } } } | } 

1954 | i ay eer fae lee atl - | 
January _....... 793,319 193,087} 30,934) 23,761} 155,920] 64,412) 6,856) 2,502) 52,075 7,160 3,386) 3,768 4,156 158, 418 6, 588! 10, 296 
February... ._._- 748,448} 196,535] 31,041] 23,959) 65,078} 6,883} 2,548} 50,214) 7,082 3,421) 3,731| 3,336} 179,284 8,086) 11,551 
March..._.__- 804, 247 200, 703 31,305 65,983) 6,919) 2,598) 51,630 8,580} 4,039) 4,960} 3,792 215, 650 10,817| 15, 464 
oni) eee 792,084} 204,336] 31,526] 2 66,908] 6,966) 2,608) 50,761] 8,858] 4,198) 4,587) 3,236] 200,837, 10,129] 15,201 
Mavy........... 774,260] 207,399) 31,751} 24,527] 67,672} 7,002; 2,645) 51,269) 7,734) 3, 522| 4,248, 2,845) 185,601 8,956] 11,742 
June. : 785, $41 210, 254 32,859] 24,641) 68,448| 7,049) 2,690) 51,194) 7,926 3,530) 4,875 3,329 190, 959 9, 736| 10, 827 
tale. 760,974| 212,596] 33,120] 24,905 68,896] 7,049] 2,736) 49,996) 7,180} 3,559} 4,720) 2,685) 167,980 9,885] 7,902 
Angust.....-... 770, 154 215,609; 33,312 69,640) 7,076) 2,767) 51,311) 8,376) 3,547) 4,862) 4,414 162, 653 10, 230} 11,860 
September -_- 799,309) 247,151) 33, 441) 78, 805|' 7,445} 2,801) 51,198} 6,153} 3, 020) 4,728} 5,033) 153,737 9, 440) 12,943 
October-_.-.-- 803,281} 250,055} 33,610) 166, 749 79, 673} 7,855] 2,827) 56,877] 7,246] 3,124) 4,451] 6,383] 135,299 7,384| 16,249 
November.._.__. 804,303} 253,512) 33,681) 168,450) 80,699} 8,308} 2,876) 55,849} 7,449) 2,900) 4,626) 5,502) 132,089 7,523) 15, 132 

| 


| | 








1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly estimated. 
Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning December 
1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

? Data for civil-service retirement and ~~ fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. 

? Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly esti- 
mated. 

+ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Febru- 
ary 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 1951), 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

*‘ Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs. . 

® First cayauhe in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (monthly data not available); 
and under the railroad programs, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in Cali- 
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fornia; also excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for calen- 
dar-year totals. 

ie Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries, 

1 Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

12 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
readjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World 
War II. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service 
since June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

's Payments: under the Sociai Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Aet, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current- 
payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allow- 
ance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment and temporary 
disability insurance laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act, checks issued; for civil service programs, dishurse- 
ments through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on 
annual basis except for civil-service data and payments under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

“ Preliminary. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under —— —— insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
195 


[In thousands] 





Unemployment insurance 





| Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance 
| 





Period Federal Federal sen State un- Federal “- a nt 
insurance civil-service ond thate employment unemployment | ™ pr rn a 
ance ice eo . ; suran 
| contributions contributions employees | contributions taxes ¢ contributions § 

Fiscal year: | 
1952-63.......- I eS a NT $4, 096, 602 $744, 646 | 6 $619, 959 | $1, 367, 806 6 $276, 557 $25, 066 
ESSE SR ee eee * 4, 589, 182 7 464, 363 € 603,042 | 1, 246, 230 7 285, 135 727,656 

5 months ended: 
EEE eT a 2 ee | 1,605, 729 498, 850 262, 349 | 705, 295 40,513 6, 550 
EE Se a eee 1,574, 444 213,879 265, 229 | 679,914 38, 162 7,181 
EE Ne Ne eee 61,968,171 198, 223 244,814 572,053 39, 164 6,974 

1953 | 
OS ES TR Re sD a TT OR | 398, 352 36, 431 89, 986 | 187, 421 16, 769 763 
RE SRNL. RN ae | 152, 597 34, 336 51, 430 | 13,776 -3, 293 5,593 

| } 
1954 | 

a a ee ee iehides 84,670 34,145 | 12, 765 64, 165 8, 552 -2,161 
ES REE EE eae ee ae Se 609, 224 44, 208 85,049 | 143, 236 189, 235 862 
A RR ee ee ae 597, 809 35, 230 49, 068 | 8, 476 18, 653 5,200 
EE EEE SOL NS RP i ee ee ieee anaes | 284,915 24, 069 5, 525 132, 866 3, 284 125 
a 777,733 33,439 87,468 | 195, 905 18,773 1, 160 
a NON a 503; 555 45,058 45,315 | 7,893 1,270 7,382 
a ee | 218, 238 8 60,722 7,694 126, 538 1, 563 425 
ES EN Eee LR a Ee ee cy eee cee 764, 227 42, 536 79, 783 192, 454 17, 894 944 
September_..........-- A AS DL ee ee 224,915 30, 498 48, 202 | 6,678 951 4,461 
I a 189,170 28, 521 12, 282 81,281 1,409 60 
SS I et a eee 571, 621 35, 945 6, 854 165, 102 17, 345 1,084 

















1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov- 


ered by old-age and survivors insurance (beginning December 1952, adjusted 
for yy ee refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits made in the trust 
fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, 
on an estimated basis. 

Represents ee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in |! month 
for the entire fisca] year. 

Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from om pe ae and, in 2 States, contributions from em- 
ployees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insurance 
funds. Data reported by State agencies. 


Pa canes taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 


ct. 

5 Beginning 1947. also covers temporary disability insurance. 

¢ Fiscal-year total and monthly data revised tocorrespond with Final Statement 
of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government for the period from July 1, 
1958 through June 30, 1954. 

7 Monthly data do not add to fiscal-year totals shown due to changes in Treas. 
ury accounts, effective Feb. 17,1954. Fiscal-year totals as shown in the Monthly 
Statement of Receipts and Expenditures for the U. S. Government for the Period... 
through June $0, 1956. 

§ Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





INSURED STATUS 
(Continued from page 14) 
permanently insured status and for 
fully insured status. In the long run, 
therefore, the permanently insured 
group will constitute an increasing 


proportion of the entire fully in- 
sured population. For those workers 
whose elapsed period in covered em- 
ployment will exceed 20 years, the 
requirement for permanently insured 
status is easier to fulfill than the re- 


quirement of 1 quarter of coverage 
for every 2 elapsed quarters. Conse- 
quently, all persons who are over 41 
at any time after 1970 and who are 
fully insured will also be permanently 
insured. 
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Table 3.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-54 


{In thousands] 


















































State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account* 
Net total : 
Total | of U.S. | pundea 
Period assets at | Govern- | pglance 
end of ment at end of 5 Interest With- Balance Interest | Benefit | Balance 
period! | securities | period! | Deposits'| credited | drawals?4| atendof | Deposits | credited | payments'| tend of 
acquired ? period ! period '3* 
Cumulative, January 
1936-November 1954_..| $8,738,483 | $8,730 948 $7,535 |$19,628,800 | $1,900,687 |$13,310,750 | $8,218,738 $954, 008 $191,994 $818,726 $519, 745 
Fiscal year 1953-54...._.. 8, 994, 320 -248,075 §, 352 1, 247, 130 204, 317 1,604,819 8, 396, 826 17,835 20, 094 140, 034 597, 493 
5 months ended: 
November 1952._...... 9, 004, 765 342, 028 15, 656 695, 692 7,909 340, 993 8, 282, 350 3,932 799 41,375 722,415 
November 1953. ......- 9, 566, 878 309, 981 19, 854 683, 346 9,894 360, 945 8,894, 832 4,258 980 32,791 672,046 
November 1954.......- 8, 738, 483 -258, 019 7,535 518, 413 11, 598 752, 936 8, 218, 738 4,105 825 85,926 519, 745 
1953 
a 9, 566, 878 139, 000 19, 854 , OS) 97,777 8,894, 832 gg 7,453 682, 046 
December................| 9,560, 887 -2,019 15, 882 15, 854 93, 526 116, 746 8, 887, 466 3,408 9, 261 11,294 673, 420 
1954 
pO EE 9, 411, 362 — 150,000 16, 357 28, 443 134 164,049 8,751,994 24 13 14, 090 659, 368 
aa 9, 386, 702 — 20, 000 11, 697 166, 304 38 177,216 | 8,741,120 700 4 14, 490 645, 582 
| RB 9, 161,390 — 225, 019 11,403 15, 738 4 225, 740 8, 532, 182 2,959 105 19, 439 629, 207 
OS FEES 9,000,450 | —160,000 10, 463 48,904 10, 326 201,850 | 8,389, 36 1,008 19, 364 610, 887 
I Sina ts ddibiccanndeenieé Ginx ax 9, 080, 001 79, 000 11,015 270, 378 176, 861 8, 483, 167 624 9 14, 686 596, 834 
} ES eee: 8, 994, 320 — 80,019 §, 352 18, 164 89, 247 193, 752 8, 396, 826 5, 825 8,714 13, 880 597,493 
(| | SSG ER 8,857,310 — 150,000 18,342 38, 201 112 168, 205 8, 266, 934 173 ll 10, 549 590, 375 
Siti bud oicicccniendaie 8, 952,774 105, 000 8,806 274, 635 51 163, 690 8, 377, 930 530 5 16, 066 574,844 
September............_.. 8,794, 133 — 155,019 5, 184 9,026 1,055 154, 020 8, 233, 991 2, 785 102 17, 589 560, 142 
Sl ee 8,676,017 — 120,000 7, 069 23,696 10,319 131,476 8, 136, 530 20 703 21,378 539, 488 
Novemiuer..as.........<. 8, 738, 483 62, 000 7, 535 217,692 61 135, 545 8, 218, 738 597 4 , 519, 745 
1 Cumulative totals and fiscal year 1953-54 totals revised to correspond with ; Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disabilit panama benefits. 
Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the. U. S. Government for the Period Beginning July 1947, includes temporary bility program. 
from July 1, 1958 through June 80, 1954. Monthly data, derived from inception : Includes transfers to the account from unemplo ce 
cumulative totals, revised from June 1954 to October 1954. Monthly data for admioistration fund hatin boy $97,646,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of 


fiscal year 1953-54 "do not add to fiscal-year total because of the nature of certain 


of A —— 
timc = 


cludes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
hase; minus figures represent ag ne net total of securities redeemed. 


udes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 


ee. amounting to $107,161,000. 
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the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on 
retroactive credits taken by contributors under the 
ce Act Amendments of 1948. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-54 


__[Im thousands} 




















Receipts Expenditures Assets 
. 
Period = . | Nettotalof | Cash with Credit of 
ae | Interest Benefit — U. S. Govern- | disbursing fund account ine 
land transfersi2| received * payments ? expenses ?4 | ment securities officer at at end of period 2 
| acquired § | end of period # period ? 
Cumulative, January 1937 | | } 
November, 1954 $32, 516,612 | $3,010, 820 | $14, 357,421 | $761, 526 $19, 618, 723 $490, 889 298, 875 $20, 408, 486 
Fiscal year 1953-54____- 4,589, 182 | 450, 504 3, 275, 556 83,636 | 1, 522, 270 | 373,449 329, 303 20,042,615 
5 months ended: | | | 
November 1952. ____. ‘ 1,605, 729 | 25, 688 | 960, 501 36,625 | 382,159 | 262, 682 316, 436 17, 234, 327 
November 1953. _- 1, 574, 444 | 25,735 | 1, 290,877 35,145 | 287, 036 | 325, 687 210, 197 18,640, 513 
November 1954_- 1, 968, 171 35,492 | 1, 598, 569 39, 222 | 278, 859 | 490, 889 298, 875 20, 408, 486 

| 

1953 
November.....-. 398, 352 | 263, 853 7,462 | 26, 000 | 325, 687 210, 197 18, 640, 513 
December ......-- 152, 597 190, 960 268, 100 9,013 186, 609 | 335, 889 79, 830 18, 706, 956 

| | 

1954 | . 

January ____- 84,670 | 268 269,613 6, 554 | — 146, 000 | 336, 739 33, 750 18,515, 727 
February... -..-- 609, 224 611,595 275, 059 6,917 38,800 | 338, 78 331,744 18, 854, 571 
ee 597, 809 10,946 | 287,370 7,180 | 164,918 | 358, 974 pO, 845 19, 168,775 
. ieee 284,915 | 14,818 | 293, 884 7,502 245,941 360, 145 212, 080 19, 167, 122 
May.-. | Usk.” | 2c ae 293, 969 7,447 | 229, 000 370,317 449, 226 19, 643, 440 
eee | 508,555 | 196, 182 296, 683 8,878 } 515, 967 373, 449 329, 303 20,042,615 
eee | 218, 238 $9,551 | 292, 587 7,434 70,000 403,212 157, 308 19, 970, 384 
a ‘2 | fs aaa ae | 288, 205 6,782 | 150, 000 422,619 457, 141 20, 439, 623 
September.........__- } 224,915 | 10,946 | 323, 1€0 7,374 82,918 467,311 234, 858 20, 344, 950 
October... ....... | 189,170 | 14,995 349, 564 7,682 — 24,059 476, 183 96, 964 20, 191, 869 
November...._._._-- a eae ee eee 345, 053 9,951 |------nn---2-2- 490, 889 298, 875 20, 408, 486 














1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 1951, 
equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections) and, from May 1951, 
deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes 
amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ 
survivors. Includes deductions to adjust for reimbursement to the General 
Treasury of the estimated amount of taxes subject to refund for employees who 


financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 
1951. See footnote 6. 

‘ Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 
adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of supplies 
and services. Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans 
and preparations for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 883d Cong., Ist sess. 


paid contributions on more than $3,600 a year (through working for more than 
1 employer)—$51 million in September 1954 for 1953 taxes. 

_? Cumulative totals and fiscal year 1953-54 totals revised to correspond with 
Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government for the Period 
from July 1, 1958 through June 30, 1954. Monthly data, derived from inception 
cumulative totals, revised from June 1954 to October 1954. Monthly data for 
fiscal year 1953-54 do not add to fiscal-year total because of the nature of certain 
of the revisions. 


5 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 


bonds at time of purchase. 


6 Represents interest transferred from the railroad retirement account—in 
February 1954 on $488.2 million for the fiscal year 1952-53 and in July 1954 on 
$424.5 million for the fiscal year 1953-54—in eaeh case on the estimated amount 
that would place the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund in the same 
position it would have been in at the beginning of the fiscal year if railroad em- 





ployment had always been covered under old-age and survivors insurance. 


3 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 5.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status! at the end of the month by 
type of benefit and by month, November 1953—November 1954, and monthly benefits awarded, November 1954 


__ [Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Dec. 20, 1954] a 


: = — cen cae Piper 


| 
| Wife’s or 








Widow’s or | 















































| Total Old-age | heshand’s Child’s wianweits Mother’s Parent's 
Item | ; ee jE cae a = 
| | | | re Num- | Num- 
| Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount | “},- | Ausount ” ber =e 
| j | ! | } 
| 
ee el io Se Te ei a a ae 
Monthly benefits | | | 
in current-pay- | | | | 
ment status at | | 
end of month: | | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
1953 | | | | | | | | | 
November-..__-- | 5,906, 117/$250, 057. 2) 3,178, 118)$162,086.4) 877,375) $23,696. 1) 1,042,516] $32,114. 3) 533,128] $21,778.0| 251,637) $9,403.9) 23,343; $978.4 
December --....- | 5,981,420! 253, 792.3) 3,222,348) 164,659.1) 887,845) 24,017.1) 1,053,195] 32,517.0) 540,653) 22,095.7| 253,873) 9,517.0) 23,506 986. 4 
| | | | 
| | | | | 
1954 | | | 
January -.......- | 6,051,322) 257,498. 6| 3,263,993) 167,270.6) 898,432) 24,366. 1) 1,062,232) 32,874.7) 547,319) 22,375.1) 255,728) 9,619.8) 23,618 992.3 
February.......- 6, 128,845] 261,613. 7| 3,313,294) 170,301.2| 910,061) 24,748. 3/ 1,070,567) 33,204.3) 553,758) 22,646.7| 257,407) 9,714.2) 23,758 999. 1 
March...........| 6,230,244) 266,685. 5) 3,375,914) 173,949.0} 925,204) 25,217.9/ 1,082,747) 33,652.9) 562,261) 23,007.9) 260,223) 9,851.6) 23,895] 1,006.3 
eS 6,322, 934| 271,243. 8| 3,430,714) 177,109.4| 938,946] 25,646. 9] 1,094,9 34,102.8) 570,974) 23,369.3) 263,225) 9,997.8) 24,122) 1,017.6 
ee | 6,397,697| 275,072.0) 3,476,640) 179,808.7) 949,554) 25,989. 3) 1,103,499) 34,448.7) 578,461) 23,684.5) 265,292) 10,116.6) 24,251) 1,024.1 
June......-...---| 6,468,777) 278,702. 0) 3,519,415) 182,334.4) 959,077) 26,302, 0) 1,111,874) 34,769.8) 586,306) 24,015.9| 267,720) 10, 249.5 4,385} 1,030.4 
Ee | 6,521,373) 281,492. 7| 3,554,250) 184, 416. 6 ,846| 26, 557.9) 1,114,916) 34,903.7| 591,746) 24,242.7) 269,115] 10,336. 2 3 1,035. 6 
August *.........| 6,598,224) 285,248. 8) 3,598,610) 187,019.8] 978,635) 26,932. 0) 1,127,688) 35,325.2) 597,016) 24,465.7) 271,710) 10, 466.3 ,565} 1,039. 8 
September. -..--- | 6,655,045) 325,956. 2) 3,644,654) 214,136.7| 985,784) 31,133. 9] 1,128,767) 39,632.3) 606,290) 28,118. 4 ‘ 11,765.6| 24,707) 1,169.3 
October ___...-.-| 6,719,302) 329,728. 4) 3,680,981) 216,696.7| 994,035) 31,451. 8) 1,136,936) 40,023.6) 616,016) 28,557.1) 266,530) 11,824.5) 24,804) 1,174.6 
November-.-....- — 334, 211.1) 3,724,061! 219,730. 2) 1,004,429) 31,841. 8) 1,148, 526 40,402. ¢ 626,590) 29,017.6) 268,902) 11,945.6} 24,979) 1,183.6 
| 
Monthly benefits | | | | | 
awarded in No- | | | 
vember 1954...} 114,660) 6,111.9 58,054) 3,916.0 18, 845 653. 4| ens 650.3; 13,076 576. 6 — 301. 4 261 14,1 
' | ! | | | t | | 





1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to 
deduction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 
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2 Partly estimated. 
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Table 6.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, November 1954 


[Corrected to Dec. 21, 1954] 





Region and State 





Nis sink eaten 
Region I: 
onnecticut.......___- 
Seer 
Massachusetts... _.__. 
New Hampshire... _- 
Rhode Island... __. 
Vermont 
Region II: | 
New Jersey..........- 
New York... 
PeserGd: B00. ..206s<-< 
Virgin Islands......... 
Region ILI: 
Delaware - . 
District of Columbia... 
MMargeind............. 
North Carolina 
Pennsylvania 
;  —«d“s“‘s SHR RE 
West Virginia. ..._.... | 
Region lV: } 
BOR. 6 ncncscecccc 
Florida... - 
Georgia. - _- wok 
Mississippi erat ee D 
South Carolina........ 
: SS 
Region V: 
Kentucky 
Michigan - - 


Minnesota... ........ 
 .. == eee 
Region VII: 


Nebraska. -.... cal 

North Dakota........ 

South Dakota......... } 
Region VIII: 


ween wee ener ne-- 


Compensated unemployment 




















' Total excludes transitional claims. 


* Total, part-total, and par 


tial. 
* Not adjusted for voided. benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 


bined-wage plan. 
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Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims! ment covered by Average 
coutinued clairas l weekly 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment 3 | Total unemployment insured 
place- [- - unem- 
ments | ployment 
; | Average under 
ms ee Weeks | Benefits weekly Weeks Average State 
| Total Women Total | Women compen- paid 4 number of | compen- weekly programs ? 
sated | benefi- sated puyment 
claries 
| | | 
426, 407 L, 198, 583 396,605 | 6,488, 339 | 2,441,796 | 5,381,603 |$132,088,800 | 1,223,092 | 4,940,370 $25.47 | 41,463,335 
8,376 16,370 7,114 109,441 | 55,796 100,902 | 2,688,915 22,932 94,307 27. 58 24, 640 
1,453 10,973 4,910 47, 067 26,075 > 37,391 646,719 8,498 30, 238 18. 98 10,999 
14, 789 47,412 22,941 247,389 113, 175 213,382 | 5,247,175 48, 496 191,129 25. 37 56,909 
1,212 5,850 2,944 7,408 22, 464 30,994 579, 685 7,044 23,868 20. 93 8, 235 
2,034 10, 541 5,307 52, 234 25, 025 44,924 | 1,021,929 10,210 40,951 23. 69 12,003 
gil 2,473 958 14, 456 6,613 12,023 265, 702 2,733 11,001 23. 07 3,362 
9,350 61, 144 30, 410 312,945 151,577 289,012 | 8,024,400 65, 685 259, 519 28. 56 71,257 
60,424 218,055 91, 036 835, 467 — 722,587 | 18,813, 939 164, 224 647,343 27. 47 194, 146 
2,705 44 ll 277 CE: See OSS SSNS: See PA RP i 
235 0 0 0 5, EES SEE NE: SA rete; EES VORA SORE TSO 
796 2,108 610 12,796 4,315 11,562 240,475 2,628 10, 982 21. 20 2,851 
2,715 | 3,394 923 19, 179 7, 285 j 15,746 289, 595 3,579 15, 443 18. 48 4,402 
4,484 17,622 5,761 83, 505 26, 221 83,247 | 2,089, 267 18, 920 76,423 25. 97 20, 145 
11,003 26, 124 13, 532 129, 477 66, 666 113,873 | 1,912,040 25, 105,769 17. 28 29, 285 
15, 242 154, 738 35,173 793, 628 223,141 697,739 | 17,898,579 158, 577 640, 616 26. 81 180,026 
6, 153 10, 47 3,719 51,679 18, 114 42,744 858, 893 9,715 40,704 20. 56 11,970 
1,383 12,634 1,073 121,217 14,071 95,394 | 2,174,945 21,680 » 83 23. 22 27,380 
8,098 15, 158 2, 811 101, 102 22,829 71,442 | 1,302,617 16, 237 68,419 18. 56 23, 132 
17,102 11,697 3,620 64,331 27,512 47, 465 $28, 603 10,788 44,528 17. 81 14, 889 
9,527 13,424 5,177 90,771 41, 239 76,636 | 1,462,372 17,417 71,650 19, 52 22,013 
6,859 10, 196 2,456 50, 291 14, 007 32,439 618, 958 7,373 28, 984 20. 00 11, 493 
5,573 9,701 3,001 62, 558 26, 453 52, 286 940, 696 , 88: 48,697 18. 59 14,397 
7,940 | 18,901 5,813 170, 039 6Y, 029 117,807 | 2,211,559 26,774 109,617 19. 10 39, 077 
6,082 15, 126 4,310 152,951 45, 095 107,928 | 2,322,324 24,529 99,379 22. 26 34, 400 
15,743 50,978 10, 132 440, 137 101, 116 375,786 | 11,841,357 385, 406 363, 208 32. 04 80, 295 
21,531 54, 530 13, 582 341,254 105, 819 298,597 | 8,285,848 67,863 280,625 28. 55 77,731 
13,993 55, 863 18, 131 421,456 167,780 327,121 | 7,922,050 74,346 292,338 25. 56 95, 026 
5, 862 27,153 8,141 157, 103 4, 180 132,731 | 3,194,215 30, 166 122,328 24. 87 32,581 
6, 600 16, 235 3, 240 34,870 2, 069 69,276 | 1,592,734 15,745 65,339 23. 45 20, 191 
5,847 19,607 5,562 111,510 54,478 89,482 | 2,527,895 20, 337 81, 508 28. 85 25, 769 
5,972 5,603 1,544 24,943 10, 686 19, 268 405, 575 4,379 17,241 22. 06 5,728 
7,018 6,323 1,505 34, 755 13, 205 32, 246 749, 937 7,32 29, 792 23. 88 8,009 
6, 338 26, 183 9,645 179,570 77, 433 141,324 | 2,807,960 32,119 122, 544 21. 51 39, 442 
4,604 3,218 780 10, 363 5,021 8, 764 196, 548 1,992 8, 150 23. 23 , 567 
1, 364 1,841 136 4, 26; 3oU 3,302 81,102 750 2,875 25, 59 1,487 
1,335 1,070 139 3,310 1,000 2,313 2, 526 2,177 22. 84 786 
6, 293 10, 470 2,327 52,655 14,112 30,073 533, 252 6,835 27, 240 18. 39 12,074 
7,574 13, 489 1,859 72,059 14, 449 52,519 | 1,151,447 11,936 47,868 22. 83 16, 678 
11,913 10,734 2,224 53,039 15, 708 34, 047 " 7,738 31,753 24. 49 11,517 
38, 739 19,857 4,773 105, 096 34,659 77,114 | 1,364,049 17,526 73,956 18. 01 ,122 
}, 274 4,273 820 14, 366 4,769 8,489 211, 204 1,929 7,846 25. 54 3,386 
2,585 | 2,705 593 9, 155 3,454 6,824 136,672 1,551 6,824 19. 99 2, 242 
2,626 | 2,558 410 10, 052 2,425 9,923 239, 235 2,255 9, 306 24. 58 2, 836 
2,358 | 3,395 1,054 14,750 6,277 10,951 265,078 2,489 9,931 27. 02 3,461 
1,000 1,417 287 4,041 1,440 3,398 89, 464 772 3,026 27. 25 996 
4,329 3,789 970 18, 647 6, 258 12, 234 256, 297 2,780 11, 533 21. 24 4, 156 
27,843 115, 380 39, 784 465, 298 199, 060 383,998 | 9,384, 557 87, 272 351,302 25. 40 112, 561 
643 2,612 1,342 18, 893 3, 669 14, 761 293, 355 3, 355 12, 548 21. 57 (*) 
1, 822 | 2,473 669 8, 829 3, lil 7,364 216, 513 L 674 6, 825 30. 14 2, 
607 | 3,142 360 18, 429 4,315 20, 104 579,475 4,569 19,578 29. 01 (®) 
2,027 4,406 781 14, 444 4,662 8, 571 191,724 1,948 8, 130 22. 65 3,686 
4,140 20, 108 4,911 84, 506 31,116 68,061 | 1,486,847 15, 468 64, 035 22. 40 20, 631 
5,391 30, 008 7,294 149, 838 52, 160 115,439 | 2,782,598 26, 236 110, 144 24. 01 36, 116 





4 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii; 


State agencies. 


§ Data not available. 
Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affillated 
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Table 7.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, November 1953—November 1954} 


[Except for genera] assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 




























































































| ] | 
| Aid to dependent children | Aid | Aid Aid 
to the to to the 
| perma- Old- jdepend-| Aid | perma-| Gen- 
Year and Total? Old-age | Recipients Aid te nently General age ent to nently | eral 
month 0 assistance the blind and assistance ¢ | Total | assist- | chil- the and | assist- 
| Families) — ance ann blind — ance ¢ 
. : S- ‘ami- - 
| | Total 3 Children abled lies) abled 
' ' 
Number of recipients ! Percentage change from previous month 
1953 ae | ~ ; | wer 
| | 
November.....]...........-- 2,591,370} 542,119} 1,918,160] 1,445,173 99,658) 192,524 246,000|.......- | —0.2} —0.3) (5) +1.2} +24 
ee eae 2,591,018 548, 118} 1, 942, 381) 1, 464, 454 99,827 195,111 270, 000) Sma ; (% +1.1 +0. 2 +1.3 +9.9 
1954 | | | | | 
| 
STO ae eee ede 2,585, 146 ~— 1, 964, 661 1,479, 158| 99, 732) 198, 247 297,000)........ —.2 +. 9) —.1 +1.6) +10.1 
February.....- Ae eos aes | 2,578,2 3) 560,556} 1,995,673} 1,503, 677] 99,605) 200,030) 312, 000}.....--- —.3} +14) —.1 +.9| +5.0 
March...._.... Lacineainece’ | 2,582,057) 569,537) 2,030,505] 1,530,070 99,934) 202,758) 326,000}... ...-- +.1} 416) +.3] 414 5 
| SSR: aE 2,583,201! 575,484) 2,053,918] 1,547,730| 100,295] 205, 453) 318,000}.......- ( |; +1.0, +.4) +13) —2.4 
ay. -----| eae he 2,582,919) 579,954) 2,070, 859) 1, 560, 881} 100, 646) 208, 407) 304,000)........) (6 } +. 3) +.3) +14 —4.6 
ES. A Ee 2,582,403) 581,895) 2,079, 369) 1, 566, 643) 100, 928} 211,741 S00, G00). ....<<-] (*s) | +. 3} +.3; +1.6 —1.6 
, Set | ‘tee WE | 2,579,228) 6581, 179) 2,078, 251) 1, 565, 887) 101, 229) 214,829 297,000). ......- | -.1 —.1) +.3 +1.5 —.6 
ee EAS Se 2, 578, 682) 584,715) 2,093, 489) 1,577, 953) 101, 456! 217, 432) 303, 000).......- ; (6 +.6 +.2 +1,2 +2.0 
September.....| motes 2,578, 207| 588,088) 2,109,981) 1,590, 409) 101,759 219, 752! 308,000). .....-- L <4 +.6 +.3 +1.1 +1.7 
October. --...- Ce aoe: | 2,569,458; 590,975) 2,121,879) 1,599,738) 101,954) 221,265 310,000}._...--- —.3 +.5 +.2 +.7 +.8 
eee eee | 2,565, 356 594, 292! 2,136,952 1,611,611) 102, 193 222,630 322,000). .....-- -. 2) +. 6) +. 7 +.6 +3.6 
| , : ) j 
| Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
— | 3 , a care : __| see he sie SMAI al 
| i | H } | 
November.... -|7$209, 857, 000|7$132,339, 340) $45, 239, 477 |" $5, 518, 268|7$10,213,434) $11,874,000 +0.3 +0.3! +0.4 (*) | +13 +2.4 
December. .-.- | 7 214, 225,000) 7 133, 428, 665) 7 46, 164, 860 7 §, 557, 113/710, 426, 069 13, 638, 000 +2. 1) +.8) +2. 0} =6+0. 7 +2.1) +14.9 
| 
1954 | | 
| 
January _-__-.-- | 7 215,228,000) 7 132,715, 335; 7 46,622,721 | 7 §,543,064/710, 541,919 14, 939, 000 +.5 -.5 +1. 0) ~.3| +1.1 +9. 5 
February. .--... 216,536,000} 132,135,293) 47. 420, 169 | 5,551,002) 10,699,610 15, 871,000 +.6 —.4) +1.7) +.1) +15 +6. 2 
miergn......... 219,802,000) 132,619,452) 48,392,469 | 5,575,575) 10,850, 504 17,101,000 +1. 5) +.4 +2.1 +.4| +1.4 +7.8 
 * eee 219, 996, 000/ 132,610,726} 48, 868, 806 5,598,300) 11,043, 200 16, 599, 000) +t) © +1. 0) +.44 +18) —2.9 
| =e 219,891,000) 132,747, 559) 49, 304, 380 | 5,621,118) 11,164,649 15, 511,000 (8) +. 1) +.9 +.4| +41,1 —6.6 
DDS. sc neanto | 220,012,000; 132,859, 663 | 49, 507,880 5,631,364) 11,330,308 15, 418, 000 +.1 +. 1) +. 4) +.2 +1.5 —.6 
| ERT Sie } 219,998, 000| 132,737,720! 49,550,875 | 5,675,355) 11,552, 274 15,483,000; (°) —.1) +. 1) +.8}) +2.0 +.4 
A 220, 879, 000! 132,934, 770 49, 743,774 | 5,675,905! 11,638,641 15, 887,000 +.4 +, 1) +45 © | +.7 +2.6 
Septe mber- -_-- 222, 821,000) 133, 470, 469) 50, 293, 374 | 5,704, 478) 11,805, 299 16, 544, 000 +.9 +.4 +11) +.5)5 +14 +4.1 
October. ......| 222,628,000) 132,371,000 50,775, 470 | 5,732,141) 12,037,489 16, 910, 000 -.1 —.8| +1.0) +.5; +2.0 +2. 2 
November..-.-- 224, 048, 000 132, 502, 991) 50,948, 197 5, 744, 760) 12,110, 706) 17,736, 000) +. 6) +. 1) +. 3) +.2 +.6 +4.9 
j ' 
| | | | | | | 
‘ § For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 4 Through December 1953 excludes Nebraska; data not available. Percentage 
to revision. changes through January 1954 based on data for 52 States. 
3 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for § Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
medical care from general assistance funds, from special medical funds, and, for * Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
one State for November 1953-June 1954, from funds for the special types of public 7 For Illinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care but 
assistance; data for such a partly estimated for some States. excludes vendor payments made for medical services provided before the pooled 
5 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in fund plan began in August. 


families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 


Table 8.—Public assistance: Expenditures for assistance to recipients, by program and by source of funds, fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1954 } 


{Including vendor payments for medical] care] 


t 
} 





























; , : | Percentage distribution by Percentage distribution by 
| Amount (in thousands) of expenditures from— program | source of funds 
Program l | | j l 
he, | Federal | State | Local | Federal! State Local : | Federal | State Local 
| Total | funds | funds funds Tot funds | funds funds Total | funds funds funds 
I assistiesaiaaiin | | | | 
| 
ere ee ene eee $2, 563, 373 | $1,320,758 $959,635 $282,981 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 51.5 37.4 11.0 
nr ede = nin girl te NS aS Cee Re ac 
Old-age assistance........_....._.--- | 1,589,618 | 897,024 599, 244 93,350 62.0 | 67.9| 62.4|  33.0{ 100.0 56. 4 37.7 5.9 
Aid to dependent children_-.-...._.- 561,111 | 325, 500 179,009 56, 602 21.9 | 24.6 | 18.7 | 20.0 100. 0 58. 0 31.9 10.1 
Aid to the blind_.__....._-__- rer | 66, 763 | 33,351 28,709 4,704 2.6 | 2. 5 | 3.0 | a 100.0 50. 0 43.0 7.0 
Aid to the permanently and totally | | | | 
| Sere | 125, 976 | 64, 883 45,190 15,903 4.9 | 4.9 | 4.7 | 5.6 | 100.0 51.5 35.9 12.6 
General assistance--_............-.-- | 219, 905 | canis epitsitio 107,483 112,422 8.6 | Palio eta | 1L2 | 39. 7 | MEO dvsenniexe 48.9 51.1 

















1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. Data include Federal participation. Not comparable with annual data based on monthly 
program of aid to dependent children in Nevada, which is administered without series or with amount of Federal grants to the States. 
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Table 9.—Public assistance: 





ended June 30, 1954 } 


[Amounts in thousands] 





Expenditures for assistance to recipients, by source of funds and by State, fiscal year 





Total including vendor payments for medical care 















































seks | Vendor payments 
including | 8 medical care Federal funds State funds Local funds 
State (ranked according to percent vendor eee 
from Federal funds) payments | l 
for | | Percent 
medical | Amount | 9) Amount Percent Amount | Percent Amount Percent 
care | | total | 
} 
ee ee eee ee Pee $2, 563,373 $175, 436 | 6.8 | $1,320, 758 | 51.5 $959, 635 37.4 $282,981 11.0 
TI asain dn hnkncehccdsacccccceumeeees 32,614 32 | mS | 25,382 77.8 7,196 22.1 36 l 
BN RN an ry SEE ee 21,270 76. 6 6,359 22.9 129 -5 
MIMI vininsn a sicuncsnaeqdtibadaawctacscesashee 26,911 208 | 8 19,788 73. 5 7,124 | | Se | eee 
PE MOMUNS  ccatdccsousbapticunbacasacoroatas 24,436 144 | 6 17,555 71.8 6,661 27.3 220 -9 
5, Se ee peerenpenee set re CO ed eee Ldcetauiiennwy 33,715 71,2 10, 592 22.4 3,054 6.4 
| ES Eee eee - .) See eee as 27,783 71.1 10. 363 26. 5 953 2.4 
PE REO ae 38,675 2,022 | 5.2 27,379 70.8 4, 12.8 6,335 16.4 
SEE ee eee eer eee TaeS |_| Sa Dednawaaktad 41,152 69. 8 14,980 25.4 2,846 4.8 
pe eee sates >. | aii uemaleaan 84,697 69. 4 35,121 28.8 2,158 1.8 
si abiiniininctphetiotnncndnnessemngtbialons 15,470 79 | 5 10,651 68.8 2,977 19. 2 1,842 11.9 
I 5 ae 29,927 1,136 | 3.8 20, 247 67.7 | 8,750 29. 2 930 3.1 
} 

| EE a eS: | ees Scessaniede 34,624 67.1 | 15,919 30.9; 1,024 2.0 
| eae Ss Fees) 13,118 698 | 5.3 8,674 66.1 4,311 32.9 133 1.0 
SE ee Se 108,680 84 | o% 70,010 64. 4 38, 527 35. 5 143 on 
ES EER! SESE 97,939 70 ae 62, 285 63. 6 35, 654 | es Se 
ic cniccediasavesticersen.sescaeimdions SE ees RS 7 3, 264 60.7 1,453 27.0 664 i23 
ee ES ae 10, 239 1,003 | 9.8 5,996 58.6 3,021 29. 5 1,222 11.9 
Arizona i | ate Discinichaaell 8,709 57.8 6,347 yt | Diese Be 
16, 460 2,538 15.4 8,738 §3.1 6, 239 37.9 1,482 9.0 
tf SE See peice. |= 8,979 57.2 3,955 25.2 2, 77% 17.7 
‘___ | RES Ss SORE Se 48, 987 57.0 36. 681 42.7 315 4 
5,42 403 7.4 2,982 55.0 2,440 | Sees Seeman 
6,326 11 .2 3,450 54.5 2,876 4 eee: lee) 
10,131 728 | 7.2 4,979 49.1 4, 230 41.8 922 W3 
, 346 129 5.5 1, 260 53.7 1,086 GEE Br ackcaiannalins sneer 
34,360 6, 448 18.8 18, 246 53.1 7,414 21.6 8,701 25.3 
14,956 1,552 10.4 7,822 52.3 5,091 34.0 2,043 13.7 
2,349 42 1.8 1,205 61.3 742 31.6 402 17.1 
43,089 1,888 | 4.4 21,329 49.5 15, 873 36. 8 5, 887 13.7 
9,004 652 7.2 4,395 48.8 , 302 36.7 1,307 14.5 
13,375 25 2 6, 48.6 6,876 ON | ere eee ee 
93,720 4,672 | 5.0 45,405 48.4 48,315 | 4 | See ReEeiENe ee 
36, 335 3,112 8.6 17,600 48.4 10, 433 28.7 8,302 22.8 
4,440 389 | 8.8 2,144 48.3 1,097 24.7 1,199 27.0 
i | ECR ER RE eer le is Here 92,561 8,835 9.5 42,223 45.6 36, 401 39.3 13,937 15.1 
Gi itcncicbuntcindinn wat seneapemn ad tademmeeldia 112,377 10,976 | 9.8 52,699 46.9 57, 563 51.2 2,115 1.9 
EN 3 ca saunnimeaeeneeetawene 7, 1,443 | 19, 2 3,479 46.3 1,986 26. 5 2,043 27.2 
MN aiSeciccciccwins ceeccuccauccdccdecnesesan 12,896 1,769 | 13.7 , 934 46.0 3, 660 28. 4 3,301 25.6 
|) | ES EEN: 70,678 ais een 32, 218 45.6 37,276 52.7 1,185 1.7 
liso nai nina dekmdan keandedeesicee 331,030 742 2 146, 127 44.1 133,677 40. 4 51, 226 15.5 
Es aixinccctcnanns- <<cudetucuthaguanenaaee 56, 187 14, 440 2.6 24,453 43.5 15, 696 27.9 16, 037 28. 5 
NS Sits socceccssccsclereteet eee 1) EE eee mppepneh eeo es 4,250 42.0 5, 862 ke See 
I 5 oO i ie Saeco a 53,413 7,432 13.9 22,432 42.0 16, 280 30. 5 14,701 27.5 
po eens ee 176 2} 1.0 7 44.7 97 [Rare See ke 
is regs, oaths ors Sweéeedendnded gee Sake 136, 980 | 36, 369 | 26. 6 56, 851 41.5 68, 577 50.1 11,552 8.4 
TI pices on ai nawdcancemas see eee 2,621 | 652 | 24.9 1,082 41.3 446 17.0 1,093 41.7 
DG. ccatccdenceuebabimks' <cakwuencee bel 14, 174 1,512 | 10.7 5,708 40.3 7,535 53.2 931 6.6 
a radia tite aed tad ieee at 63, 126 2,165 | 3.4 25,339 40.1 32,224 51.0 5, 563 8.8 
PEON 5. cc ct cece. <cas (bccanecncenubones 122,905 17,251 | 14.0 49,294 40.1 45, 892 37.3 27,719 22.6 
ES rr reas eee 30, 460 1,457 | 4.8 12,129 39.8 9,379 30. 8 8,951 29.4 
MI foo oe <n a cacaniny seuOd eae eReeT ome 28,478 | 1,710 | 6.0 11, 157 39. 2 12,125 42.6 5,196 18.2 
pO a er ee tr 231,392 35, 532 | 15.4 88, 801 38.4 1 35.8 59,813 25.8 
EE ES ISL ELE 27,109 5,082 17.4 9, 302 34.3 15, 213 56. 1 2,594 9.6 























1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. Data include 
program of aid to dependent children in Nevada, which is administered wit!.out 
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Federal participation. Not comparable with annual data based on monthly 
series or with amount of Federal grants to the States. 








Table 10.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 


November 1954} 














| | | 
j c c depende | Aid to the 
State Pa nna | _ = Aid to the blind | permanently and ae 2 
| totally disabled 

NIE SERGE Ce ROE 3 ot gt eee eRe ee eae $8, 347,333 | $1,481, 531 | $220, 036 | $1, 555, 928 3 $5,005,000 
— _— | | — — 
EEE EE SOE eee eae Pee eee 583 | "| a Ene SETA Smee DOR i ccccecscaciewtsees 
ES SS = eee ae Is SEE EP ER, BR et ce. Oe Ae Das ge enteral aie canoe er ecaan aria als (4) 14, 426 
California __.......... NER, RAMEE Bou cachcait kL eines fae (4) | 75, 290 

Connecticut_.......- 235,074 83,214 3,432 30, 408 (5) 
Delaware. .____- BS SS On ee Pe cer (Sak oe Seen ee ree SL eee ae SR rt eo A 54 
District of Columbia i40 et a ene ek 140 | 140 

"ee 14,416 11,511 545 10, 548 (5) 
SS eee 1,616,945 184, 459 42, 204 219,485 | 482,321 
Indiana... 390, 866 68,973 11,121 (4 184, 701 
ER OS ee ee ee a OPC nee er ee ern ene. Coreg el nae, Pome pe eR Cer SEARS mentee ee ee a (4) 173, 153 
Kansas. -_....- 182,220 38,065 4,108 28, 39 40,818 
Louisiana_ 60 2,725 112 876 1,545 
Maine-. } ope Cee (4) 49, 368 
Massachusetts. 1,776,017 112,109 1,6 23, 227 124,810 
Michigan. --- : ae 129,036 ne : 1,950 21,760 | 84, 669 
Minnesota. --_.___- 1, 202,455 96, 433 30, 960 = 3,852 | 265, 106 
SS SS aS Se a a Serer ee com Petre ete by nee ep eee eee eee Cee tee 158, 861 
ET SS ee a ee Ae An ROPE wien | (ioe eee (4) 131, 332 
Nevada. ___- “ig (wee we (4) 62,810 

New Hampshire ..- 77,892 | 14, 256 2,457 4, 280 | (5) 
ar 8 nn Re na Pe os a eee | 9,911 5 ea 141, 478 
New Merxico....- 27, 136 | 12,700 1.665 3, 135 | 3,756 

New York.--- 1,861,897 | 575,950 79,165 715, 447 (5) 
North Carolina 17, 532 3 eee 4,625 152,004 
North Dakota. 50, 236 | 9, 298 220 8, 603 16, 766 
Ohio = 216, 467 | 81,570 i, ily Sean name = mae ot els Os 684, 006 
Ee el SA ok ke ie i cc cc Nok emer ahs cela eae e eee aes 3 Sie eee , 159, 146 
Pennsylvania____- 40,524 104,478 25,218 $1,279 67,815 
SS Een Sa 54, 586 23,107 1,314 15,383 39, 468 
ST ee Seen ee OS eee Scene, | See ane Cae peter ese hogar 11,904 
Se eee oon eS ; a ee siete accra nen erg 69,795 
oO ee 465 982 170 328 269 
Virgin Islands *.- 96 45 3 31 5l 
i. aes call setae eee Se a ARs 2s ee alolchih aaah Cote ae alae ; 6, 630 
Wisconsin__-_---- 847,624 92,545 6,048 23,891 118,029 
0 Se SS ee eee : Pay eer ae = paces 32, 483 





1 For the special types of public assistance, figures in italics represent pay- 
States not shown made no vendor 
payments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2In all States except California, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Nevada, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes 
payments made on behalf of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 


ments made without Federal participation. 


5 Data not available. 





3 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medi- 
cal care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and ree 
porting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

* No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


* Represents data for October. 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 


in the data on program operations. 
Monthly benefits being paid at the 
end of November totaled $334.2 mil- 
lion—$4.5 million more than in Oc- 
tober. The average old-age benefit 
was $59—$8 more than the average 
in November 1953 and 25 cents more 
than in September 1954, the first 
month for which the higher benefits 
provided by the 1954 amendments 
were payable. 

The number of wives and husbands 
of old-age beneficiaries receiving de- 
pendents’ monthly benefits passed 
the 1-million mark in November. 
About 947,000 of chis group were 
wives aged 65 or over, about 49,000 
were wives under age 65 with child 
beneficiaries in their care, and about 


24 


8,000 were dependent husbands. The 
half-million mark had been reached 
in December 1950, 11 years after 
monthly benefits were first payable; 
the 1-million mark was reached 4 
years later. 

Monthly benefits were awarded to 
114,700 persons in November, about 
7,000 more than in October and 
more than in November of any other 
year except 1950. Awards of monthly 
benefits to aged widows or widowers 
continued at a high rate; more bene- 
fits of this type (13,100) were 
awarded in November than in any 
other month except September 1954. 
In the 3 months September through 
November, 39,800 widow’s or widow- 
er’s monthly benefits were awarded, 
half again as many as in the cor- 
responding period in 1953. The in- 
crease resuited partly from the pro- 


vision in the 1954 amendments that 
gave fully insured status to workers 
who had died uninsured or only cur- 
rently insured after 1939 and before 
September 1950 but who had at least 
6 quarters of coverage. Because of 
this liberalization in the insured- 
status requirements, widows—as well 
as orphan children and aged de- 
pendent parents—who would other- 
wise have been ineligible have been 
awarded monthly benefits, and many 
more will be awarded in the coming 
months. 

Lump-sum death benefits awarded 
in November totaled $7.4 million. The 
average lump-sum amount per 
worker represented in the awards 
reached an all-time high of $191.64. 
The rise in the average lump-sum 
death payment was due chiefly to 
the increase in the primary insur- 


Social Security 


Table 11.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, November 1954! 






























































Aid to dependent Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance children (per family) Ald to the blind and totally disabled 
State Money Vendor Money Vendor Money Vendor Money Vendor 
All pay- pay- All pay- pay- All pay- pay- All pay- pay- 
assist; ments a - ~- assist; ments — assist- ments as = 7g assist- | ments — 
ance to recip- to recip- 3 ) - 2 c 
ients | medical | °° ients | medical | “" ’ eo Y | medical | *"* yam medical 
care 3 care 3 care 3 care 3 

Pots, GE BROS * onc cnccdéccccass $51. 65 $48. 62 $3. 25 $85. 73 $83. 31 $2. 49 $56. 21 $54. 23 $2.15 $54. 40 $47. 95 $6. 99 
pe ee eee eee } 30. 20 30. 19 01 42. 61 42. 58 Ly ae. Nema ee 35. 54 35. 50 03 
SSE As 82. 48 68. 48 14. 00 133. 40 115. 40 18. 00 | 90. 36 79. 36 | 11. 00 105. 35 | 84. 35 21. 00 
District of Columbia................ } 52.82 52. 78 Eg ES FP SERS Ce ae ESOP ee She! ve Sen! Sema bn! 60.21! 60.14 -O7 

a a a a ee | 44.10 36. 24 7. 86 | 2.03 88. 24 3. 79 51.18 46.18 5. 00 58. 96 | 50. 46 8. 51 
5 EET RSE RTD FF IS A: 56. 73 41. 55 | 16. 48 | 128. 82 119.79 | 9.05 | 61. 92 50. 80 11. 71 78. 54 42. 07 38. O1 
NS a | 47. 35 37. 63 10. 33 | 89. 84 81. 64 8. 28 | 55.18 | 49. 11 6. 39 | (5) (5) (5) 

i ee ee eee | 64.14 59. 17 | 5. 28 110. 75 102. 57 8.95 71. 73 65. 43 | 6.62 67. 95 59. 72 8.61 
Se eee 50. 66 50. 66 (8) | 64. 56 64. 40 . 16 49. 34 | 49. 29 | . 06 42. 40 42. 33 .07 
pS SS ee 76. 20 57. 2 19. 44 | 125. 08 | 116. 42 8. 94 91. 95 | 91.13 | . 87 96. 50 56. 24 | 43. 36 
gene an cio memanetal 54. 10 53. 42 gf See ee I A S| See oe 62.18 | 61. 89 | 1.08 71. 09 69. 75 10. 40 
GO SE ee ae 66. 59 43. 98 23.12 | 119. 30 | 106. 96 | 12. 86 | 78. 81 | 55. 04 | 25. 11 55. 04 49. 31 | 7.21 
| a ae a seat 56. 27 54. 90 1.08 |.-....-.. Sha ee TESS ATER 8 Oe ae. (5) 6 | & 
New mramnenire. ......0<.-6.6.-«2<s- | 58. 62 46. 78 12.00 | 126. 41 | 113. 99 13. 50 | 62. 98 53. 98 9.00 | 71. 84 51. 84 | 20. 00 
De icncisariaiinpanenaced Sit Ties Sees |} 115.29} 113.47 1.82 | 67.24 67. 66 eg Deeb e AE} nie Saas 
5 ee a eee | 45. 98 43.75 2. 23 | 73. 44 71. 56 1. 88 | 46, 28 2.47 | 3. 81 39. 85 38. 16 1.69 
i 2. (ae eS 75. 7 60. 61 17. 81 | 137.17 | 126. 94 | 11. 26 | 86. 02 71. 20 | 18. 09 2. 66 66. 90 18. 05 
PEE eee eee 31.16 30. 82 . 34 61. 40 | 60. 93 | MB i wis io i ee ee 36. 92 36. 45 . 46 
PED IIE, « canncaneccuccccesnce 61. 01 55. 13 6.08 | 116.14 109. 93 | 6. 52 51. 76 | 49. 83 | 1. 93 73. 16 63. 58 10.18 

RE A ee Se ee a 57. 80 55. 71 2.09 | 97. 21 95. O1 | 2. 20 | 56. 52 | 54. 44 | pe ft aS ro Se 
I 6 occ atneccnancongde } 45. 71 43. 33 2. 38 104. 32 | 100. 62 3.70 50. 97 49. 43 | 1.54 | 53. 59 50. 20 | 3. 30 
pS Se ee | 56. 89 52. 06 6.50 | 111.31 104, 31 | 7. 00 70. 31 64. 90 | 7.18 73. 79 65. 53 11. 57 
Se eee | 59. 40 59. 35 | .05 | 112.17 | 111. 86 . 32 67.32 66. 56 | .76 | 64. 21 64. 02 .19 
pS eee ae 14. 00 13. 86 | 14 23. 42 23. 29 | ~ 27 (8) (8) (8) } 15. 07 14. 72 | .34 
0 eS ee Saeere | 59. 22 51. 48 7.79} 135.26 123. 60 } 11. 67 | 63. 36 58. 23 | 5.19 | 87. 14 65. 81 | 21.39 

ij ‘ ’ i j } 











1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of differences among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medi- 
cal bills for recipients of the special vee of public assistance. Figures in italics 
represent payments made without Federal participation. States not shown 
made no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. 

? Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 
medical care, or both. 


3 Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. See tables 12-15 for 
average money payments for States not making vendor payments. 

4 For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 42 
States with programs in operation. 

5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

* Less than 1 cent. 

7 Represents data for October. 

‘Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





ance amount provided by the 1954 


amendments, applicable to the lump- 
sum death benefit if the worker died 
after August 1954. Because of the 
usual delays in filing claims after 
death and the normal administra- 
tive processing time, the effect of the 
increase provided by the 1954 amend- 
ments in the lump-sum benefit 
amount has not yet been fully re- 
flected in the statistical data. 


@ Unemployment in November 


Bulletin, February 1955 


among workers covered by the State 
unemployment insurance programs 
showed little change from the Octo- 
ber figures, contrary to the upward 
trend usually evident at this time of 
the year. Insured unemployment in 
an average week was 1,463,000— 
about 2,500 less than the October 
average. Initial claims went up less 
than 1 percent, to a weekly average 
of 264,700. Insured unemployment 
was still almost a third more than 
in November 1953, but the difference 


between the 1953 and 1954 figures 
has been reduced considerably in re- 
cent months. 

For the eighth consecutive month 
the number of persons drawing bene- 
fits in an average week declined; the 
drop of 5.9 percent brought the num- 
ber of beneficiaries to 1,223,100. Ac- 
companying this decrease, the 
amount of benefits paid to unem- 
ployed workers fell off slightly (2.4 
percent) to a total for the month of 
$132.1 million. 
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Table 12.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments Table 13.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 









































































































































to recipients, by State, November 1954 ! to recipients, by State, November 1954 } 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only [Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments} such payments] 
Payments to Percentage change from— Payments to Percentage change from— 
recipients recipients 
Num.- Num- 

State ber of October 1954 | November 1953 State ber of October 1954 | November 1953 
recip- in— in— recip- n— in— 
ients Total Aver- ients Total Aver- 

amount age ” Nl ” | amount age " “ 
Num.- | Num- Num- Num- 
ber _| Amount — Amount ber |Amount | * ber Amount 
— _——————7~ 
Total 2_...|2,565,356 |$132,502,991 |$51.65 | —0.2 | +01 —1.0 +0.1 Total we 102,193 | $5,744,760 |$56. 21 | +0.2 +0. 2 +2.5 +4.1 
eee! 63,331 1,912, 381 | 30. 20 +.1 | +.2) —2.9|] +246 1,543 53,842 | 34.89 +.3 +.2 +3.3 +51.3 
Sikes... 1,669 104,659 | 62.71 +.1 —-.9 +.8 | +5. 4 57 2,505 | 43.95 (3) (@) (3) (?) 
Ariz ........| 13,857 767,162 | 55.36 | —.2 —.5| —.3 —15 717 45,238 | 63.09 | +.1 +.4 +2.3 +2.2 
ee 52,635 1,776,528 | 33.75 | (8) +1) —3.1 +3.6 1,932 78,356 | 40.56 | +.3 +.5 +1.6 +7.8 
ae 271,771 | 18,325,134 | 67.43 | +.1 +.1 | +.2 | —2.5 12,368 | 1,048,739 | 84.79 | +.3 +.4| +3.1 42.3 
a 52,695 | 4,779,018 | 90.69 | +.2| +12.4 +.4 | +3.0 334 20,876 | 62.50} —.9 —7.8 | —2.1 —6.9 
ae 16,791 1,384, 932 2. 48 +.2 —.3 |} 42.5 +5.3 312 28,191 | 90.36 | +2.6 +.7 +2.6 +1.3 
| 1,687 66,224 | 39.26; —.9 —-18) +.2/) +.8 209 12,792 | 61.21 | +1.5 | +2.7 —7.1 +7.1 
i ae 3,044 160,791 | 52.82 | +.6 +1.1 | +10.6 | +9.1 255 14,915 | 58.49 | —2,3 | —2.5 2.4 +6.8 
_, eee 69,241 3,173,628 | 45.83 | (*) +.2]) +2.9 | +4.5 2,889 | 141,026 | 48.81 —.4 —.3 —5.1 —4.3 
| | re 7,344 | 3,644,494 | 37.44 | +.2 +.4] +18] 43.2 3, 286 140,645 | 42.80] +.8 +1.0] +4.9 +6.5 
Hawaii. --.. 1,834 80,872 | 44.10 | —1.9 —.2| —4.1} +4.8 109 5,579 | 51.18 | +1.9 +2.7 0 +8.9 
JS Se 8,885 484,165 | 54.49 | +.1 +.1/ —.5| —1.1 192 11,540 | 60.10} +.5 +.5 | +3.2 +5.1 
ae i FC 5,565,016 | 56.73 | —.4 | —.6) —5.4 —2.5 3,613 223,701 | 61. 92 —.5 —1.0 —3.1 —2.7 
a. 37,832 1,791,387 47.35 —.2 +.8 | —3.6 | 2.0 1,741 96,076 | 55.18 —.2 —5.4 +4.9 +7.1 
Scdiniec 42,683 2,428,056 | 56. 89 | —.4 —.1) —4.2} —4.0 1,413 102,777 | 72.74 +.4 +.3 +5.0 +5.1 
Kans..-..-.| 34,507 | 2,213,169 | 64.14 | —.1 +.7| —1.6| +.1 621 44,542 | 71.73 | 0 +3.6 | +3.0 +8.0 
Ie 55,921 1,951,714 | 34.90 —.2 —.9| +.6 | +.5 2,856 105,365 | 36. 89 +.7 +.7 | +11.3 +11.5 
OS ee 119, 603 6,058,658 | 50. 66 | —.1/ @ } —.2 —1.1 2,014 99,374 | 49.34 +.5 +.4 +1.8 +4.3 
Maine....-.. 12,657 586, 884 | 46.37 | —.1| -—2.2 | —2.9 | —3.0 550 27,771 | 50.49 | +1.1 +.3 +1.1 +1.7 
EE, 10,630 475, 883 44.77 | —.4) 0 | —1.0 | +1.3 468 23,975 | 51.23 | —1.5 —1.3 +.9 +2.0 
Mass...-.--| 91,346 | 6,960,517 | 76.20| —.9 | +.2) —3.5 | —-.8 1,773 163,030 | 91.95 —-.l +1.3 +2. 4 +8.4 
Mich......-| 76,485 | 4,137,964 | 5410| —.8| —1.7| -58| -3.1 17812 | 112,678 | 62.18] +.3| +.7] +35] +5.9 
_. ae 52,011 3,463, 279 | 66. 59 —.5 +3. 6 —2.1 | +6.8 1,233 | 97,170 |. 78.81 | +11 +2.9 +3. 1 +10.5 
aes 7,658 1,898,573 | 28.06) +.3 +.2 +7.2 | +6.9 3,371 115,409 | 34.24 +.6 +.7 +7.5 +7.5 
_- et 133,231 | 6,589,518 | 49.46 | (4) —1.3 +.6 —.7 3,934 216,370 | 55.00 +.6 +.6 +6.7 +6.7 
ae 9,339 | 538,071 | 57.62 | —.5 | —.2} —5.0 —6.1 450 28,961 | 64.36 —.7 +.3 —5.1 —5.5 
A a 18,210 904,750 | 49.68 | —.1 | —.l1| —2.8 —14.1 719 41,021 | 57.05 +.4 (5) 0 —12.6 
Nev- ao 2,660 149,666 | 56. 27 +.5 | +.3) +.3) —.6 97 7,228 | 74. 52 (?) (3) 3) (3) 
N.Ho--22--| 6401 | 380,581 | 58.62] -.6| -.7) -5.2 | —46 273 17,193 | 62.98| —.7] +.1] -62] —3 
| | | | 
N.J_...----| 20,684 | 1,365,667 | 66.03 | —.1) +.9 | —1.9| +7.5 864 58,092 | 67.24 | +1.5 +.9 +5. 2 +10.6 
N. Mex..... 12,155 558,859 | 45.98 | —.1;); —1.0] +7.8 +5.9 437 20,226 | 46. 28 —.5 —.2 +1.2 +4.1 
N. Y.....--| 104,552 7,914,448 | 75.70 —.5 | —-.9) —3.6 +2.5 4,375 370,348 | 86.02 (8) +2.5 +1.7 +7.6 
i ae 51,633 1,608, 684 | 31. 16 | —.1) —.2) +2.0) +5. 1 4,767 | 192,111 | 40.30 +.1 +.2 +2.7 +4.1 
N. Dak..... 8,261 503,973 | 61.01 +.1} —2.3} —2.1} +3.5 114 | 5,901 | 51.76 | +2.7 —8.2 +2.7 —16.2 
scenes 103,697 | 5,993,850 | 57.80) —.3| -1.5| —3.2 | -.1 3,631 | 208,051 | 56.52! -.2) +.9| +21 +4.3 
See 95, 282 5,432,957 | 57.02 | (4) | +. 1 | +.5 —.9 2,058 136,537 | 66. 34 —.5 —.9 —8.0 —7.2 
as 20, 263 1,300,707 | 64.19 | —.4 | —.6 —-3.1 | —2.1 355 | 26,402 | 74.37 | +.9 —1.1 +1.7 +3.5 
esiaiiindts 58,961 | 2,695,397 | 45.71 | —.4) —.6| -51) +.7 16,365 | 834,127 | 50.97 | +.2| (® 2.6 +5.7 
| ee 45,001 349, 800 7008 —.1 | +.1); +.9 | +3.3 1,430 | 11,215 7.84 | +1.8 +3.7 | +11.8 +16. 4 
} | | | 
R.1..... ..| 8,307] 477,703 | 56.89| —.5 —1) —¢6¢] “a9 . 183 | 12,867 | 70.31} +1.1] 418] —4.2 —4.1 
By ©). scimcmcel Ga,008 1,364,720 | 31.79 @) | (4) | +1.6 | +2.7 © 1,723 | 63,944 | 37.11 +.5 +.3 +4.4 +5. 4 
8. Dak...... 11,031 | 491,293 | 44. 54 +.1 +.1| —2.2} —2.4 n 200 | 6,807 | 34.04 | —1.0 —21.4 —2.0 — 23.0 
Tenn_......| 67,537 | 2,330,927 | 34. 51 —.8 —4.3 | +3. 5 | —1.0 ee 3,239 | 134,974 | 41.67 +.4 +.3 +4.6 +5.2 
eee 221,726 | 8,576,654 | 38.68 +.2 +.3 +.4 | +.6 . eS 6,359 | 279,558 | 43. 96 +.4 +.5 +3.7 +5.1 
a 9,561 567,903 | 59. 40 +.4 +.2 +.1 —.6 Utah Jade 225 | 15,146 | 67.32 +.9 +2.4 +7.1 +9.8 
, ———— 6,855 303,079 | 44.21 +.4 | +.3 —.9 +.2 es 159 7,655 | 48.14 —.6 —-10 —4.8 —3.8 
pf 5 SS. 668 Oath 3 ae ES ER <2 ee ye Pole eel 36 | 500 op ily SE ee, RE abe ea ctemes, Moemechne 22S 
ee. 17,371 512,922 | 29. 53 +.2 | +.7| +.3 | +6. 2 (a 1, 288 46,060 | 35.76 | —.8 —.2| —2.6 +.4 
PO sasicnn 60, 521 3,722,309 | 61. 50 —.6 | —.4 —4.0 —5.7 Wash.?*...... 761 | 59,879 | 78.68 -.1 +.1 —3.2 —3.4 
Ws imi. 25,485 790,656 | 31.02 | —1.4 —1.4 | —3.0 +7.1 i 1,200 | 43,205 | 36.00 | —.1 —.2|] +3.9 +12.5 
Wisi ncc50e 44,606 2,641, 667 | 59. 22 —.4 —2.8 —6.8 | —5.9 pf eS 1,166 | 73,883 | 63. 36 —.5 —5.4 —3.8 —2.8 
WO. ctx. 4,039 | 235, 839 | 58.39] —.7| —2.5 | —.8 | —3.0 Wyo....---. 67 | 4,387 | 65.48 | (3) (3) (3) (3) 
| 

1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data ' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data 

subject to revision. subject to revision. 

2 Includes 4,065 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $399,855 ? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 

to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. and payments to these recipients as follows: In California (417 recipients, 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. $37,231 in payments), in Washington (3 recipients, $180 in payments), in 

« Increase of less than 0.05 percent. Missouri (783 recipients, $43,271 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (7,488 

* In addition to these payments from old-age assistance funds, supplemental recipients, $372,384 in payments). 

payments of $102,499 from general assistance funds were made to recipients for * Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
medical care. centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

* Represents data for October. 4In addition to these payments from aid to the blind funds, supplemental 
payments of $5,624 from general assistance funds were made to recipients for 
medical care. 

‘Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
7 Represents data for October. 
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Table 14.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, November 1954! 
[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





















































Number of recipients Payments to recipients | Percentage change from— 
— | Average per— October 1954 in— November 1953 in— 
State ts) 
families 2 i Total 
Total Children amount | Number Number 
Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 
families families 
594,292 | 2,136,952 | 1,611,611 |$50, 948,197 $85. 73 | $23. 84 +0.6 | +0.3 +9.6 +12.6 
16,622 63,426 | 48,639 708, 289 42.61 | 11,17 +.8 | +.9 +1.1 +18. 2 
1,125 3,847 | 2,837 86, 828 77.18 | 22. 57 +2.3 | +2.3 +24.3 +33. 5 
3,988 16, 061 12, 333 379, 692 95. 21 23. 64 —4.9 —.3 +3.9 +11.3 
7,126 26,679 20, 549 379,711 53. 29 | 14. 23 | —1.6 | —1.8 +5.1 +3.6 
53, 550 179, 109 136,536 | 6,695,323 125.03 | 37. 38 +.3 | +.4 +7.7 +11.4 
5,7 21,645 | 16, 541 561,724 96. 87 | 25. 95 | +.5 | —8.7 +9.8 +2.1 
4,623 15,116 11,199 616, 691 133. 40 | 40. 80 | +1.2 | +.5 +15.7 +21.7 
956 3,742 2,872 | 82, 825 86. 64 | 22.13 | —1.4 +.4 +30. 8 +28.5 
2,426 9,946 7,753 | 253,930 104. 67 | 25. 53 | +1.8 +1.3 +14.1 +11.7 
20, 503 71,809 | 54,472 | 1,117,067 54. 48 15. 56 +.2 | +.3 +8.6 +103 
| | 
13,884 49, 847 38,236 | 1,032,863 74. 39 20. 72 +2.5 | +2.9 +11. 2 +13.3 
3,041 11, 490 | 9,101 279, 850 92. 03 24. 36 —.8 | —.6 +9.7 +10.6 
1,827 6,421 | 4,696 225, 339 123. 34 35. 09 +11 +.8 +3.2 +4.9 
20,374 78,025 58,992 | 2,624,675 128. 82 33. 64 —.6 | —.3 +4.8 +9.3 
8,335 | 29, 279 21,749 748, 830 89. 84 25. 58 | +1.0 | +2.3 +14. 6 +22.9 
6,646 23,174 | 17, 288 717,835 108. 01 | 30. 98 | 2.1 } —.7 +16. 3 +5.6 
4, 253 15,408 | 11,826 471, 006 110. 75 30. 57 +.6 | +1.5 +10.0 +13.7 
18, 431 65, 061 48,379 | 1,135,189 61. 59 | 17. 45 +.2 | —.1 +3.4 +4.5 
17, 285 66, 064 | 50,088 | 1,115,845 | 64. 56 | 16. 89 +.9 | +1.7 —4.0 —1.2 
4, 293 14,963 10, 809 351, 170 81. 80 | 23. 47 | +2.4 | +1.3 +6.1 +5.3 
} | 

6,085 24, 532 | 18, 954 578, 506 95. 07 23. 58 | +1.4 | +1.9 +19.7 +20. 5 
12, 542 41,732 | 30,794 | 1,568,751 125. 08 | 37. 59 +.2 | +.5 +3.6 +6.9 
19, 513 66, 384 48,221 | 2,137,552 109. 54 | 32. 20 +.6 | +.8 +8.7 +16.7 
7,497 25, 550 19, 622 894, 381 119. 30 | 35. 01 | +.6 | +2.6 +8.8 +16.1 
15,835 60, 070 46, 350 413, 832 26. 13 6. 89 +.7 +.8 +24. 0 +16.6 
21, 269 74,114 | 54,871 | 1,426,261 | 67.06 | 19. 24 | +.8 | +.7 +6. 4 +9.1 
2,140 7,529 | 5, 663 220,712 103. 14 | 29. 31 | —3.2 —2.4 —.7 —.1 
2,499 9,013 | 6,744 233, 417 93. 40 | 25. 90 | +2.3 | 2.3 5.0 +19 

19 7 5 | 880 (4) 11.73 | (4) (4) (4) (4) 
1,056 3, 838 | 2,866 | 133,491 126. 41 | 34.78 | +.7| +1.9 —6.0 ae 
a ae arene 5,452 18, 220 | 13,835 | 628,534 115. 29 | 34. 50 | +2.0 +1.9 +12.1 +20. 2 
WOE MIN Sesion dcnantacdccaase 6,743 | 24, 568 18,866 | 495,216 73. 44 20. 16 +.5 +.5 +18. 4 +19.3 
| =a RE 51,129 182,798 133,491 | 7,013,360 137.17 38. 37 +.7 | +1.3 | +14.7 1+19.7 
WR COIN. o cnc nncécckaccancses 18,315 | 68. 908 52, 536 1,124,452 61. 40 | 16, 32 2.3 | +2.5 | +9.3 +15. 4 
SEE 1,426 | 5,239 | 4,027 165, 619 116. 14 31. 61 +.2 +.3 +.3 +6.5 
eet Cts nc candyakcanomadis 14,337 54,056 | 41,029 | 1,393, 751 7.21 | 25.78 +1. 2 | +2.6 +14.9 +18.4 

_.__, a aS akeraanied 15,143 52,397 | 38,463 | 1,116,727 | 73. 75 | 21. 31 +.2.] +.3 —3.3 (6) 
Se -E Ee : 13,172 | 9,951 | 458,687 | 124. 00 34. 82 +2.3 +1.9 +21.4 +23.3 
INS cc kcacncdubcncecadas 28, 257 107,452 81,344 | 2,947,815 | 104. 32 | 27. 43 +1.4 | +1.9 +19.8 +28.7 
eee | 41,346 139, 055 | 106, 528 420,795 | 10. 18 | 3. 03 | +.9 | +1.4 +15.9 +21.6 
(| eer 3,301 11,391 | 8,366 367, 420 | 111. 31 32. 26 0 +.1 +7.2 +8.8 
Gouth Carcliae...:. 2... <..5..22....- | 7,929 30,610 23,824 370,715 | 46. 75 12.11 +1.2 +1.6 +15.8 +20. 0 
iat ick cai cc uanndncden 2,799 9,291 | 7,099 229,245 | 81. 90 24. 67 +.1 | —.2 +6. 0 +6.1 
i TS Se TE 21,483 77,098 | 57,541 | 1,273,710 | 59. 29 16, 52 —3.1 | —15.6 +6.0 —7.0 
yea See: 21,170 | 82,639 61,761 | 1,259,570 | 59. 50 15. 24 +1.9 +1.8 | +18.6 +7.7 
_ BY a aR 3,103 10,851 | 8,069 348, 069 | 112. 17 32. 08 —.2] —.3 | +8. 4 +6.9 
, |. eee AE. OR 1,040 3,626 2,735 80, 446 | 77. 35 | 22.19 2.7 | +2.8 | +4.4 +6.5 
, 0 SESE | 167 328 518 3,911 23, 42 | Se Ra) ee. ie Bindi 
, = eR SIE 8,538 33,023 | 25, 450 565,503 | 66. 23 7.12 | +.6 | +1.3 +13.6 | +12.8 
. (di (“Sere 8,413 28, 698 | 21,060 878, 368 | 104. 41 30.61 | 0 -1.4 | +.3 | +.1 
ee 3s 18, 504 69, 916 54,339 1,485,056 | 80. 26 21. 24 +.2 +. +7.4 | +22.3 
| _.__ e Taaee 7,928 27,467 | 20,305 | 1,072,334 | 135. 26 39. 04 +.9 +1.5 +4. 2 +9.5 
pS ea ee 528 1,900 1,438 56, 449 | 106. 91 29. 71 +1.7 | +.8 +10.0 +10.1 














1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

4Includes program administered without Federal participation in Nevada. 


4 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
change, on less than 100 families. 

5In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, sup- 
plemental payments from general assistance funds were made to an unknown 
number of families. 

€ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Represents data for October. 
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Table 15.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
November 1954 } 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 





Payments to 
y Percentage change from— 




















recipients 
Num- 

State ber of October 1954 | November 1953 
recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 

amount age ” - 
Num- Num- 
ar Amount “eg Amount 
Total_.... 222,630 {$12,110,794 |$54.40 | +0.6 +0.6 | +15.6 +186 
ee 9,112 323,816 | 35.54) +.6 +.4 | +3.6 +56. 4 
ee 4,056 124,828 | 30.78 | +3.3 +3.3 | +91.5 +89. 6 
SS aes 4,835 249,121 | 51.52 | +.5 —9.3 | +12.1 +2.3 
Comm....... 1,448 152, 544 105.35 | +3.4 A DS lnncpedbihtbasacens 
| _ eee 182 9,511 | 52.26 | +3.4 +5.0 (?) (?) 
i: ae 2,142 128,968 | 60.21 | +.8 +1.0 | +35.6 +37.9 
_ re 8,023 335,428 | 41.81 | +1.3 +1.4 | +28.1 +32. 2 
Hawaii. __.- 1, 240 73,116 | 58.96 | +1.1 +2.8| +46 4-13. 6 
Idaho....... 835 50,143 | 60.05 | —.5 —1.2) +17 +3.5 
_ ee 5,774 453,494 | 78.54] +.3 +.1] +114 +22.4 
+1.0 +2.3 | +68 +8.3 
(*) +.1} —5.0 —3.0 
-.3 —.2 | +12.7 +15. 0 
—.4 +3.9 | +3.5 +8.6 
+1.1 +1.6 | +16.2 +20. 9 
+6. 6 . 4 | ee See 
+.3 +.3 | +42.5 +42.9 
+.2 +.1 +3.8 +3.8 
+1.7 +1.8 | +147 +16.0 
+3. 4 +4.6 | +60.9 +58. 0 
+1.9 +3.7 | +24.2 +32.7 
—.5 +.5 —.5 —1.0 
+.3 +.4 | +13.4 +18.1 
+1.5 +1.8 | +25.7 +29. 7 
+1.9 +.8 | +13.1 +30. 6 
+.8 +.8 | +13.6 +14.3 
+1.7 +.9| +88 —12.7 
+.9 +1.4 | +244 +27.1 
—.2 —.5 | +14.2 +25. 6 
+1.6 +1.7 | +30.9 +34. 0 
Mdiisbssnnn<l 2 AR 98,146 | 73.79 | +2.3 +1.5 | +40.0 +44. 5 
a 7,339 230,407 | 31.39 | —1.1 —.9 | +110 +11. 2 
J 2 610 28, 46.34 | +2.9 +3.3 33. 5 +36. 3 
T0.....<- 1,330 52,839 | 39.73 | +1.5 +1.3 |+101.2 | +1081 
_ See 1,728 110,962 | 64.21) +.5 +.5 | +10.3 +10.7 
Radeiniase waeasece 405 19,649 | 48.52 | +4.1 +4.2 | +42.6 +43. 8 
2 re 90 DS a ee See: Tee 
| eae 4,520 173,046 | 38.28 | +.2 +.5 |) +83 +13. 8 
Wash.._.... ,529 394,475 | 71.35 | —.6 —.6| —43 -1.9 
_ i ee 8,055 281,398 | 34.93 | +1.2 +1.0 | +43.2 +59. 6 
_ ae 1,117 97,338 | 87.14 | +.3 —5.9 | +2.4 +7.0 
ee 444 26,262 | 59.15 | +1.6 +.8 |} +2.8 +2.2 


























! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub 


ect to revision. 

? Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 recipients. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘In addition to these payments from aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled funds, supplemental payments from general assistance funds were 
made to an unknown number of recipients. 

5 Represents data for October. 





Table 16.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, November 1954 } 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 





























Pay — ” Percentage change from— 
State — October 1954 | November 1953 
cases Total Aver- in a 
amount age . 
Num -|Amount | Num- | amount 
| ber ber 

Total *....| 322,000 '$17, 736, 000 - 13 | +3.6 +4.9 | +30.4 +48. 9 

Bi anne 134 3,096 | 23.10 | +2.3 +.7 (3) (3) 
Alaska...... 150 7,642 | 50.95 |+11.1 —7.4 | +23.0 +19.3 
Avs.......| 1,604 72,622 | 43.91 | +2.6 +2.7 | +181 +11.9 
eee 482 7,364 | 15.28 |+13.9 | +181] +1.7 +17.1 
<a 31,949 1,610,055 | 50.39 | +2.8 +3.3 | +12.6 +18.3 
i See 1,659 58,3 35. 16 |+23.9 +15. 8 +7.7 —15.3 
O6en........ 53,240 $187,208 | 57.78 | +7.1 +7.5 —8.5 —5.0 
ee 1,131 56,430 | 49.89 | +1.1 +2.0 | +40.7 +57.7 
ae 534 32,600 | 61.05 | +1.1 —.5 | —26.5 — 23.9 
ee 5,300 GRA Eten Meee eren, eee, moar Bed 
as 2,470 56,995 | 23.07 | +6.7 +6.2 | +20.0 +45. 4 
Hawaii. -__-- 1,600 85,414 | 53.38 | +3.2 +2.4 |+127.9 +194. 5 

Idaho? . 90 4,065 | 45.17 3) (3) (3) (?) 
_ a 34, 529 2,442,655 | 70.74 | +4.9 +5.1 | +54.1 +75.0 
ar 12,704 492,858 | 38.80 | —1.1 +9.4 | +48.6 +75.8 
oe 3,839 128,019 | 33.35 | +2.7 +7.5 | +18.2 +24. 0 
_. eee 1,918 100,589 | 52.44 | +1.7 +1.9 | +13. 9 +19.4 
_ he 2,742 83,831 | 30.57 | +1.7 —.6 —1.5 +14.0 
| See 7,186 283,512 | 39. 45 +.8 +.8 +4.1 +5.5 
Maine-..... 3,339 147,062 | 44.04 |+10.1 +12.2 | +18.4 +15.0 
oe 2,350 130,049 | 55.34 | +2.2 +4.2 | +18.5 +22.1 
J ae 12,713 716,555 | 56.36 | +2.2 +5.6 | +16.6 +23. 9 
Mich.......| 20,621 | 1,457,162 | 70.66 2.6 +3.1 | +68.7 | +115.3 
Petnn........ ’ ,941 | 57.62 | +9.3 +11.5 | +26.4 +39. 7 
Miss........ 12,179 | 13. 47 2.5 +1.2 | +18.6 +24.4 
a 5,777 223,520 | 38.69 | +2.2 +3.7 | +8.9 +23. 3 
5 23,757 | 30.65 |—66.3 —77.4 | +36.2 +38. 1 
Nebr one 1,407 59,534 | 42.31 | +1.4 oe, of ee Me eae 
Nev- — 12,025 | 33.04 | +1.4 —2.5 | +21.3 +8.3 
N ame 1, 263 56,871 | 45.03 |+14.9 +18.4 | +43. 2 +43. 7 
SE? 7,827 615,761 | 78.67 | +2.6 +2.9 | +33.7 +41.7 
N. Mex... 555 14,517 | 26.16 | —.5 +.5 | +43.0 +44.1 
N. Y-...--.| 31,055 | 2,330,133 | 75.03 | +6.4 +4.1 | +24.0 +26. 5 
Sih es ,18 4, 20. 54 | +3.5 +2.4 | +12.7 +4.5 
N. Dak...-.. 374 16,429 | 43.93 |+26.4 +28.0 +5.9 +19. 2 
Ohio 1... _. 30,323 | 1,637,176 | 53.99 | +2.7 +4.9 | +60.0 +85. 7 
<. =e 11 4,700 >) a Bee +7.5 j.......-| +165 
 ———— 5, 282 309,957 | 58.68 | +8.9 +14.4 | +11.5 +7.7 
.430 | 1,830,258 | 71.97 | +5.4 8.4 | +77.1 | +133.2 
ys ,659 | 10.67 | —1.7 —.5 | —55.0 — 28.5 
Cp Ae 3,593 243,977 | 67.90 | —1.3 —3.5 | +17.8 +21.5 
ee y B 49,469 | 22.47 | —1.0 —-.5 +1.5 +3.9 
a L, ,684 | 30.81 | +9.5 +7.2 }+129.0 | +158.7 
. 2,171 34,441 | 15.86 | +3.3 —-3.1 —5.8 +18.0 

i 8,800 0 ff aid Samein co gir eck ale annie 

Utah... a 1,783 111,726 | 62.66 | +9.5 +19.2 | +41.2 +53. 6 
1,150 53,000 |....- blacccece Ss ciliate wil anak Glassdeakiani esnier aan 
Waa renal phe Ste Eg RO, es a, ho oo 
Bikco neces 78,061 | 35.12 ok +1.2 | +21.1 +23. 4 
=. 10, 285 618, 763 | 60.16 |+11.6 +11.2 | +14.1 +20. 3 
 & aa 2,711 76,901 | 28.37 | +3.1 +3.8 | —13.9 —19.2 
ee 8, 854 650,120 | 73.43 | +9.3 +8.5 | +69.6 +107. 2 
i 247 11,643 | 47.14 |+30.0 +38.5 | +38.0 +49. 9 

















! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

3 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

§ Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

‘State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

§ About 4 percent of this total is estimated. 

* Partly estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

Includes cases and payments representing supplementation of other 
assistance programs. 

| Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,908 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 3,261 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. 

12 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of local jurisdictions. 

13 Represents data for October. 
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* Old-age and survivor insurance: benefits paid during month 
(current-payment status), estimated for August 1954; annual 
data represent average monthly total. Public assistance: pay- 
ments during month under all State programs (including vendor 
payments for medical care beginning October 1950, except for 
general assistance); annual data represent average monthly 
total. Unemployment insurance: gross benefits paid during 
month under all State laws; annual data represent average 
monthly total. 


' Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband's, widow’s or widower's, 
or parent’s benefit. Beginning September 1950, includes a small 
proportion of wife beneficiaries under age 65 with child bene- 
ficiaries in their cace. 

? Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included 
in assistance group; before October 1950, partly estimated. 

} Program initiated October 1950. 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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